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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Not  all  college  students  use  organized  counseling  services  when 
they  are  confronted  with  problems.  Some  try  to  get  help  from  other 
sources;  some  prefer  to  rely  on  their  own  resources.  Since  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  need  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  coping  more  effectively  with  their  personal  and  social,  as  well 
as  their  academic  problems,  it  seems  important  to  gain  more  under- 
standing about  factors  associated  with  differential  use  of  counseling 
services  among  college  students.  Do  differences  in  attitude  or  tempera- 
ment characteristics  cause  some  students  to  seek  counseling  assistance 
with  their  problems  while  others  do  not?  Do  some  students,  perhaps  even 
those  in  greatest  difficulty,  refuse  to  admit  that  they  need  help?  If 
this  is  true,  can  information  be  obtained  which  will  give  a better  under- 
standing of  such  students?  If  there  are  differences  between  students 
who  do  and  do  not  seek  counseling  assistance  when  confronted  with  prob- 
lems, can  these  differences  be  measured  and  described?  Counselors  and 
others  who  are  concerned  with  personnel  services  on  a college  campus 
might  be  able  to  work  more  effectively  if  they  had  increased  knowledge  of 
students  who  need  help  but  for  some  reason  do  not  seek  it. 

While  there  is  a substantial  body  of  research  relating  to  students 
who  seek  counseling  and  to  students  in  academic  difficulty,  there  is 
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essentially  no  research  relevant  to  the  question  of  why  some  students  do 
not  seek  help  when  in  academic  difficulty.  Terwilliger  and  Fiedler 
(1958)  have  stated  that  although  it  is  highly  important  to  know  why  some 
students  seek  counseling  assistance  and  others  do  not,  few  situations 
permit  adequate  study  of  the  question.  Conditions  existing  at  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  for  the  study  of  students  who  do  not 
seek  counseling  when  in  academic  difficulty  prompted  the  undertaking  of 
the  present  investigation. 

The  Setting  of  the  Study 

Although  various  types  of  problems  cause  students  to  seek  coun- 
seling, one  would  expect  that  the  stress  caused  by  the  common  problem  of 
academic  difficulty  would  bring  many  students  to  college  counseling 
centers.  This  seems  to  be  true  in  the  Department  of  Guidance  and 
Testing  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  where  records  show  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  students  who  ask  to  talk  with  a counselor  are  in 
academic  difficulty.  In  filling  out  a counseling  intake  information 
form,  all  students  requesting  counseling  respond  to  the  question,  "How 
do  you  feel  that  we  can  be  of  service  to  you?"  They  give  answers  which 
range  from  concern  over  ability,  study  habits,  and  college  major  to 
worry  about  family  and  social  problems.  As  one  might  expect,  students 
in  academic  difficulty  often  feel  that  their  poor  grades  are  caused  by 
the  problem  which  they  bring  to  the  counselor.  For  these  students,  the 
fear  of  continued  failure  and  the  hope  for  future  improvement  in 
academic  performance  are  major  facets  of  whatever  problem  they  present 
in  the  counseling  interview. 
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Further  description  of  counseling  center  use  will  illustrate  the 
appropriateness  of  conducting  a study  of  students  who  do  not  seek 
counseling  assistance  during  a period  of  academic  difficulty.  During 
the  1965-66  academic  year,  approximately  1,500  students  (20  per  cent  of 
the  student  population)  voluntarily  asked  to  talk  with  a counselor. 

Two- thirds  of  these  students  were  freshmen  and  sophomores.  In  addition 
to  upperclassmen,  the  remaining  one- third  consisted  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, a few  alumni,  and  a very  small  number  of  pre-college  students. 

The  student  seems  to  feel  that  it  is  "respectable"  to  go  to  the 
counseling  center  and  ask  for  help  with  his  problems.  Clients  often  say 
that  they  have  been  told  about  the  counseling  services  by  a fraternity 
brother,  friend,  or  roommate  who  had  sought  counseling.  This  aura  of 
"respectability"  which  the  counseling  service  enjoys  probably  exists 
because  the  philosophy  of  the  department  is  that  its  purpose  is  to  serve 
the  normal,  healthy  student  who  has  problems,  rather  than  spending  most 
of  its  time  with  the  "sick"  minority.  The  counseling  center  purposely 
tries  to  maintain  the  image  of  service  to  normal  students  who  have 
problems.  An  article  in  the  campus  newspaper  from  time  to  time  describes 
the  counselors'  work  in  a manner  to  support  this  image.  During  the  fall 
quarter  each  freshman  whose  name  appears  on  the  deficiency  report 
receives  a letter  from  the  Director  of  Guidance  expressing  the  interest 
which  the  counseling  service  has  in  helping  him  achieve  a satisfactory 
level  of  academic  performance,  should  he  care  to  come  in  and  ask  for 
counseling  assistance. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  high  rate  of  counseling  center  use  and 
favorable  student  attitudes  toward  counseling,  many  students  who  might 
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be  expected  to  seek  counseling  assistance,  fail  to  do  so.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  school  roll  reveals  a situation  which  might  lead  one  to 
expect  an  even  higher  rate  of  counseling  center  use  by  students  in  aca- 
demic difficulty.  During  the  Winter  Quarter  of  1966,  335  second- quarter 
freshmen  were  on  academic  warning,  and  24  were  on  probation  as  a result 
of  their  first  quarter  grades.  Probation  status  represents  more  serious 
academic  trouble,  for  unless  an  improvement  in  grades  is  shown  the 
following  quarter,  the  student  is  dropped  from  school.  The  usual 
attrition  sequence  is  from  warning  to  probation  to  drop.  However,  a 
student  on  warning  whose  grades  show  an  abrupt  decline  is  often  dropped 
immediately  without  any  additional  period  of  "grace.” 

For  the  359  freshmen  in  academic  difficulty,  the  Winter  Quarter  was 
supposedly  a time  of  anxiety  or  stress.  Higher  grades  earned  during 
that  quarter  could  reinstate  the  student  to  good  standing.  Poor  grades 
might  mean  the  end  of  his  school  career.  During  this  period,  16  per 
cent  of  the  359  freshmen  came  voluntarily  to  the  counseling  center  for 
the  first  time. 

An  examination  of  the  Spring  Quarter  roll  shows  that  181  freshmen 
were  on  warning  status  for  the  first  time  while  108  were  on  probation. 
Most  of  the  108  freshmen  on  probation  for  the  first  time  had  been  on 
warning  status  the  previous  quarter  and  had  failed  to  show  an  improve- 
ment in  grades.  A number  of  the  359  freshmen  who  were  in  academic  dif- 
ficulty during  the  winter  quarter  were  back  on  good  standing  during  the 
spring  quarter.  Some  had  failed  to  register  for  the  spring  quarter,  and 
a few  had  been  dropped  by  the  school.  During  the  spring  quarter,  11  per 
cent  of  the  289  freshmen  in  academic  difficulty  sought  counseling 


assistance  for  the  first  time. 
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Most  counseling  center  clients  who  are  in  academic  difficulty  have 
sought  counseling  during  their  first  quarter  of  warning  or  probation 
status.  For  most  students  who  are  in  academic  difficulty  and  who  seek 
counseling  this  initial  contact  with  the  counseling  center  occurs  during 
their  first  year  at  the  institution.  During  any  one  quarter  clients  in 
academic  difficulty  who  are  upperclassmen  represent:  (1)  a small  number 

who,  after  a continuous  record  of  good  performance,  experience  a quarter 
of  academic  difficulty  and  come  immediately  to  request  counseling 
assistance;  (2)  some  who  have  previously  had  counseling  and  are  return- 
ing for  additional  interviews;  and  (3)  a few  upperclassmen  who  have 
shifted  back  and  forth  between  good  standing  and  warning  or  probation 
during  the  entire  time  they  have  been  enrolled.  For  some  reason,  they 
have  finally  decided  to  seek  counseling  assistance. 

In  summary,  the  study  was  conducted  in  an  engineering  school  having 

c 

a homogeneous  and  achievement- oriented  student  body.  The  emphasis  on 
achievement  has  been  documented  by  Loveland  (1963)  who  found  that  the 
predominant  feature  of  the  institutional  environment  perceived  by  the 
student  is  a press  or  demand  for  sustained  effort  and  achievement.  This 
is  supported  by  clinical  observation  on  the  part  of  the  counseling 
center  staff.  Also  apparent  to  the  staff  is  the  stress  and  anxiety 
experienced  by  students  as  a result  of  the  strong  emphasis  on  achieve- 
ment. Near  examination  time  requests  for  counseling  appointments 
increase,  and  the  students  who  make  them  may  complain  of  being  too  tense 
and  worried  to  study.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  students  to  ask  for 
tranquilizers  at  the  infirmary  during  final  examination  week.  An  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  what  appear  to  be  psychosomatic  complaints  has 
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been  noted  by  the  counseling  center  staff  as  the  end  of  the  quarter 
approaches . 

t 

The  combination  of  a homogeneous  student  body,  an  atmosphere  of 
tension  and  stress  caused  by  pronounced  emphasis  on  academic  achieve- 
ment, and  a counseling  service  which  is  respected  and  well  used  by 
students  provided  a practical  setting  in  which  to  compare  students  who 
do  not  seek  counseling  with  those  who  do  when  both  are  experiencing 
comparable  stress,  essentially  the  fear  of  failing  out  of  school. 

The  Problem 

The  basic  question  underlying  the  investigation  was:  When  a group 

of  college  students  experience  stress  caused  by  the  common  denominator 
of  warning  or  probation,  why  do  some  ask  to  talk  with  a member  of  the 
counseling  center  staff  while  others  do  not  seek  this  source  of  help? 

It  was  recognized  that  within  the  scope  of  the  study  the  question  of 
"why”  could  not  be  definitely  answered.  Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  that 
any  information  which  contributed  toward  increased  understanding  of  the 
non-counseled  group  could  have  implications  for  counseling  and  for 
further  research.  Accordingly,  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to 
gain  information  about  students  who  do  not  seek  counseling  in  an  attempt 
to  determine  whether  they  possess  unique  characteristics  which  might 
prevent  them  from  asking  for  help  at  a time  of  need. 

The  more  specific  problem  was  to  obtain  information  describing  the 
student  who  does  not  seek  counseling  assistance  with  the  expectation 
that  this  information  could  be  compared  in  a meaningful  manner  with 
similar  data  describing  the  student  who  seeks  counseling  assistance  when 


in  academic  difficulty. 
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It  was  decided  that  in  attacking  the  problem,  data  describing 
significant  student  characteristics  could  be  obtained  in  terms  of  per- 
ceptions of  the  school  environment  (press),  as  measured  by  the  30  scales 
of  the  College  Characteristics  Index;  temperament,  as  described  by  the 
10  scales  of  the  Guilford-Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey;  and  attitude 
toward  certain  aspects  of  the  scholastic  situation  as  measured  by  the 
Brown- Ho ltzman  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

If  there  are  attitude  and/or  temperament  factors  which  characterize 
students  who  seek  counseling  assistance  during* a time  of  supposed  stress 
accompanying  warning  or  probation  status,  a counseling  service  should 
know  as  much  as  possible  about  these  differences.  If  some  students 
possess  unique  characteristics  which  constitute  a predisposition  to  not 
ask  for  help  when  in  trouble,  as  Anderson  and  Kuntz  (1959)  have  sug- 
gested, it  is  essential  that  those  who  work  in  personnel  services  be 
aware  of  such  characteristics.  If  no  differences  exist  between  students 
who  do  and  who  do  not  ask  for  assistance  when  in  difficulty,  random 
variables  may  determine  whether  or  not  a student  seeks  counseling. 
Perhaps  some  students  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
counseling  service  and  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  of  help.  Other  stu- 
dents who  are  aware  of  the  service  may  not  think  of  coming  to  ask  for 
help.  If  this  is  true,  perhaps  a counseling  service  should  take  active 
steps  to  contact  students  in  academic  difficulty.  The  counseling  center 
at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  for  example,  is  continuously 
concerned  that  students  be  aware  of  its  existence  but,  except  for  a 
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letter  to  first  quarter  freshmen  on  the  deficiency  list,  no  effort  is 
made  to  contact  individual  students. 

Additional  information  concerning  students  who  do  not  ask  for 
counseling  assistance  during  a period  of  difficulty  would  help  to  forge 
a missing  link  in  the  fund  of  research  information  relating  to  coun- 
seling and  to  student  attrition.  Although  research  has  been  concerned 
with  many  characteristics  of  students  whose  academic  performance  is 
unsatisfactory,  essentially  no  research  findings  are  reported  in  the 
literature  which  examine  the  question  of  why  the  student  in  difficulty 
does  or  does  not  seek  counseling  assistance. 

Hypotheses  and  Basic  Assumptions 

It  was  believed  that  analysis  of  data  obtained  in  the  study  would 
reveal  differences  between  students  who  did  and  who  did  not  seek 
counseling.  However,  examination  of  related  research  failed  to  produce 
evidence  which  would  support  prediction  of  the  nature  of  these  dif- 
ferences. Various  research  findings  were  sometimes  contradictory  and  no 
definite  pattern  of  differences  between  counseled  and  non- counseled 
groups  could  be  hypothesized. 

The  research  hypothesis  was  that  when  compared  with  students  in 
academic  difficulty  who  come  to  the  counseling  center,  students  who  do 
not  seek  counseling  during  a comparable  period  of  difficulty  will  be 
characterized  by  different  attitudes  toward  their  scholastic  situation, 

— lClI— jM__  _u  ij  I,, 1-tt  ■■■ — — - , „ W|l^(|t|i|««^iiOTini^r>nrf<r1°‘,^**J*te,a<,ieta*>/>'ir/yB>ll,f,i  * " ' 

differing  perceptions  of  environmental  press,  and  a tendency  toward 
different  temperament  characteristics.  The  hypotheses  to  be  tested  were 
stated  in  null  form.  The  null  hypothesis  asserts  that  there  is  no  true 
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difference  between  population  means.  Bledsoe  (1963)  has  commented  in 

regard  to  the  null  hypothesis: 

Where  a difference  between  two  sample  means  as  esti- 
mates of  two  population  means  is  obtained,  the  null 
hypothesis  states  that  the  parameter  or  "true" 
difference  between  the  means  is  zero,  and  that  the 
obtained  difference  for  the  two  sample  means  is  a 
difference  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  chance 
(p.  138). 

The  .05  level  of  significance  was  employed  in  this  study  as  the  level  of 
significance  for  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis.  The  research 
hypothesis  of  difference  between  group  means  was  accepted  when  analysis 
of  data  permitted  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis. 


General  Hypothesis 

There  will  be  no  significant  difference  on  any  of  the  variables 
selected  for  comparison  between  students  who  do  and  who  do  not  seek 
counseling  assistance  during  a period  of  academic  difficulty. 

Hypotheses  tested 

The  following  sub-hypotheses  were  examined  in  relation  to  the 
general  hypothesis: 

1.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  the 
scores  on  the  10  scales  of  the  Guilford -Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey 
of  students  who  do  and  who  do  not  seek  counseling  during  a period  of 
academic  difficulty. 

2.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  scores 
on  the  30  scales  of  the  College  Characteristics  Index  of  students  who  do 
and  who  do  not  seek  counseling  during  a period  of  academic  difficulty. 
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3.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  the 
scores  on  the  Brown- Holt zman  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes  of 
students  who  do  and  who  do  not  seek  counseling  during  a period  of 
academic  difficulty. 

4.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  between 
cumulative  grade-point  averages  of  students  who  do  and  who  do  not  seek 
counseling  during  a period  of  academic  difficulty. 

Basic  Assumptions 

In  testing  the  hypotheses  established  in  this  study,  the  following 
basic  assumptions  were  made: 

* 

1.  The  Guilford-Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey  is  a valid  and 

reliable  measure  of  the  subject's  temperament  traits. 

* 

2.  The  College  Characteristics  Index  is  a valid  and  reliable 
measure  of  the  student's  perception  of  the  school  environment. 

* 

3.  The  Brown -Ho It zman  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes  is  a 
valid  and  reliable  measure  of  certain  attitudes  held  by  the  student  in 
regard  to  his  scholastic  situation. 

4.  The  attitude  of  the  subject  toward  completing  the  psychological 
instruments  was  positive. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

1.  Subjects  for  the  study  were  selected  from  freshmen  and  sopho- 
more students  attending  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 


* 

Described  in  Chapter  III, 
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2.  The  measurement  of  temperament,  attitudes,  and  perceptions  of 
environmental  press  was  necessarily  limited  by  the  scope  of  the  instru- 
ments used.  The  study  was  concerned  only  with  temperament  character- 
istics measured  by  the  Guilford  Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey,  attitudes 
measured  by  the  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes,  and  perceptions  of 
press  defined  by  College  Characteristics  Index  scales. 

3.  Students  who  had  sought  counseling  at  any  time  prior  to  the  two 
quarters  during  which  the  study  was  conducted  were  not  considered  as 
subjects  for  the  investigation. 

4.  The  study  was  limited  to  an  investigation  of  differences  prior 
to  counseling.  No  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  results  of  counseling 
for  the  subjects  who  sought  counseling  assistance. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Students  on  academic  warning  or  probation.  The  academic  status  of 
students  for  a particular  quarter  is  indicated  on  the  official  roll  of 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  Regardless  of  grade-point  average, 
only  students  listed  on  the  roll  as  being  on  warning  or  probation  were 
considered  as  subjects  for  this  study. 

Academic  difficulty.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  warning  or 
probation  status.  Many  students  experience  varying  degrees  of  diffi- 
culty in  academic  work,  but  only  those  on  warning  or  probation  status 
are  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  term  "academic  difficulty." 

Students  who  sought  counseling.  Those  students  who  voluntarily 
made  counseling  appointments  and  came  to  the  counseling  center  for  at 


least  one  interview. 
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Temperament,  press,  study  habits  and  attitudes.  Definitions  of 
temperament,  perceptions  of  environmental  press,  and  study  habits  and 
attitudes  were  restricted  to  those  definitions  used  in  the  respective 
psychological  inventories. 

Predicted  grade- point  average  (PGPA) . This  is  found  on  each  stu- 
dent's IBM  school  record  card  and  is  computed  through  the  use  of  a 
regression  equation  involving  (1)  high  school  average  and  (2)  scores  on 
the  Verbal  and  Mathematics  scales  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  Thus,  both  aptitude  and  past  achieve- 
ment enter  into  the  computation  of  the  predicted  grade-point  average. 

Cumulative  grade-point  average.  This  is  computed  by  the  registrar 
and  appears  on  the  official  school  roll,  which  is  published  at  the  end 
of  each  quarter.  The  cumulative  grade-point  average  may  range  from  0.0 
to  4.0,  calculated  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a point. 

CS.  Counseled  subjects.  Those  students  who  initiated  counseling 
during  their  first  quarter  of  warning  or  probation  status. 

NCS.  Non- counseled  subjects.  Students  who  did  not  seek  counseling 
when  on  warning  or  probation  for  the  first  time.  NCS  were  matched  with 
CS  on  the  variables  of  age,  sex,  PGPA,  number  of  quarters  enrolled,  and 
warning/probation  status. 


I 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

Subjects  in  this  study  were  differentiated  by  the  fact  that  some 
sought  counseling  and  others  did  not.  All  were  alike  in  that  all  were 
in  academic  difficulty.  Research  in  two  different  but  related  areas  is 
relevant  to  the  present  investigation.  One  area  is  concerned  with 
characteristics  of  students  in  academic  difficulty  and  with  attrition. 
The  other  relevant  area  is  that  which  examines  the  question  of  dif- 
ferences between  counseled  and  non- counseled  students. 

Research  Relating  to  Students  in  Academic 
Difficulty  and  to  Attrition 

Research  which  has  been  concerned  with  characteristics  of  under- 
achieving students  has  established  a fund  of  information  which  is 
relevant  to  a study  of  students  in  academic  difficulty  who  do  not  seek 
counseling  assistance.  Such  research  has  examined  level  of  aspiration, 
the  trait  of  inflexibility,  willingness  to  accept  limitations,  and 
other  personality  traits. 

The  importance  of  aspiration  level 

In  evaluating  a program  of  counseling  university  students  on 
probation,  Hackett  (1955)  concluded  that  aspiration  level,  as 
reflected  in  motivation  toward  academic  success,  caused  some  students 
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on  probation  to  respond  to  an  invitation  for  counseling  while  others 
ignored  the  opportunity  for  counseling  assistance.  All  men  on  academic 
probation  received  a letter  inviting  them  to  come  for  a counseling 
interview.  After  comparing,  on  sixteen  variables,  students  who  did  and 
who  did  not  seek  counseling  assistance,  Hackett  stated  that  those  stu- 
dents who  responded  to  the  letter  "...were  probably  the  most  highly 
motivated  toward  academic  success"  (p.  516). 

In  discussing  the  results  of  a study  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  certain  intellective  factors  and  student  persistence  Munger 
(1956)  wrote  that  other  factors  must  be  considered  in  explaining  the 
causes  for  student  persistence  and  attrition.  He  suggested  that  the 
level  of  aspiration  is  a strong  factor  in  determining  how  the  student 
performs  academically. 

Matteson  (1956),  who  developed  an  "aspiration  index"  in  an  attempt 
to  objectively  measure  level  of  aspiration  among  college  freshmen, 
noted  that  aspiration  is  important  in  terms  of  its  realistic  or 
unrealistic  objectives. 

The  trait  of  inflexibility 

Inflexibility  as  a personality  trait  of  students  in  difficulty  is 
supported  in  research  by  Jones  (1955).  In  a study  of  probation  students 
it  was  determined  that  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  students  on  academic 
probation  were  deficient  in  ability,  indicating  that  such  students  were 
influenced  by  other  factors  which  contributed  to  their  poor  performance. 
After  examining  a number  of  differences  between  successful  students  and 
those  on  probation,  Jones  concluded  that  the  probation  student  is  less 
flexible  and  capable  of  less  variety. 
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Willingham  (1962)  found  that  among  successful  engineering  students, 
56  per  cent  had  changed  their  major  one  or  more  times.  Presumably  the 
changes  represented  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  find  a pro- 
gram of  study  more  suited  to  his  interests  and  in  which  there  would  be 
an  optimum  chance  for  success.  Students  who  withdrew  while  failing  were 
less  likely  to  change  majors.  Willingham  interpreted  this  apparent 
resistence  to  change  as  lack  of  flexibility  in  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  improve  an  unfavorable  situation. 

A similar  finding  is  reported  by  Fullmer  (1956).  Data  for  1,028 
students  at  the  one  university  were  examined  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
students  who  change  educational  objectives  during  their  college  careers 
are  poor  risks  for  academic  success  and  perseverance.  The  hypothesis 
was  not  supported.  Students  were  divided  into  "changed"  and  "not 
changed"  for  major  field.  It  was  found  that  a higher  percentage  of 
students  in  the  "changed"  group  graduated.  In  addition  a smaller  number 
of  the  "changed"  group  withdrew  while  failing. 

Students  studied  by  Carlson  and  Wegner  (1965)  would  seem  to  be 
characterized  by  certain  dimensions  of  inflexibility.  In  describing  a 
project  designed  to  offer  advanced  help  to  freshmen  whose  entrance 
credentials  predicted  little  chance  of  success,  the  investigators 
reported  that  many  students  ignored  the  offer  of  help.  They  concluded 
that  for  various  reasons  those  who  need  help  do  not  seek  it  out  on  their 
own,  or  do  so  too  late  to  save  themselves. 

Shuttleworth  (1929),  in  an  early  study  which  attempted  to  relate 
attitudes  to  college  success,  compared  successful  and  failing  college 
freshmen  on  their  responses  to  a list  of  stimulus  words  and  phrases. 
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Results  indicated  that  a tendency  toward  rigid,  stereotyped  thinking  was 
associated  with  academic  failure.  The  concept  of  rigidity  as  a per- 
sonality trait  of  students  who  do  not  seek  help  when  in  trouble  was 
advanced  by  Stern  et  al . (1956)  in  a study  of  the  stereopathic  syndrome. 
The  authors  asserted  that  the  stereopathic  individual  in  need  of  help  is 
unlikely  to  turn  to  counseling  or  therapy  for  aid. 

Willingness  to  accept  limitations 

Berger  (1961)  has  contributed  an  interesting  dimension  on  which  to 
compare  the  failing  and  the  successful  student.  A scale  to  measure 
willingness  to  accept  limitations  (WAL)  was  constructed  as  part  of  a 
larger  inventory  designed  to  measure  non- intellectual  factors  in  college 
success.  The  inventory  was  administered  to  freshmen  during  orientation 
week.  The  term  "limitations"  refers  to  ordinary  limitations  that  go 
with  being  human;  making  mistakes  or  not  always  being  among  the  best. 
Acceptance  of  such  limitations  exists  on  a continuum  ranging  from  a 
healthy,  objective  recognition  that  limitations  and  some  failure  can  be 
expected  by  everyone,  to  a defensive  denial  of  limitations  found  in  the 
person  who  has  set  unrealistically  high  standards  for  himself.  After 
comparing  WAL  scores  with  first  quarter  grades,  Berger  found  support  for 
the  hypothesis  that  college  students  who  are  willing  to  accept  limita- 
tions will  achieve  at  a higher  level. 

Actively  seeking  help  during  a period  of  difficulty  would  mean  a 
recognition  of  one's  limitations  in  the  sense  that  he  is  unable  to  help 
himself  in  a particular  situation.  The  alternative  to  admitting  one's 
own  limitations  and  seeking  outside  help  might  be  to  look  for  a scape- 
goat for  failure;  for  example,  the  school  might  be  blamed  for  poor  grades. 
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Gekoski  and  Schwartz  (1961)  reported  a study  in  which  69  university 
freshmen  who  withdrew  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  were  compared 
with  a sample  of  41  students  who  remained  in  school.  All  students  in 
each  group  were  interviewed.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  withdrawal 
group,  as  compared  with  four  per  cent  of  the  control  group,  rated  the 
faculty  as  very  poor.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  withdrawing  stu- 
dents felt  that  the  university  was  responsible  for  their  withdrawal  and 
believed  something  could  and  should  have  been  done  to  keep  them  in 
school.  Forty- four  per  cent  of  the  remaining  students  had  received 
counseling  while  only  23  per  cent  of  the  withdrawing  students  had 
sought  counseling. 

Unwillingness  to  accept  limitations  and  a tendency  to  blame  the 
school  for  failure  are  associated  with  a number  of  personality  dimen- 
sions, among  them  the  relative  maturity  or  immaturity  of  the  student. 
Jourard  and  Powell  (1963)  undertook  a study  to  obtain  objective  verifi- 
cation for  clinical  observations,  that  underachieving  students  are 
insecure,  dependent,  immature,  and  unable  to  form  warm  interpersonal 
friendships.  The  study  involved  two  groups  of  students  who  were  dif- 
ferentiated on  the  basis  of  grade-point  average  as  achievers  and  under 
achievers  but  equated  for  scores  on  the  American  Council  of  Education 
Test  and  the  School  and  College  Ability  Test.  Both  groups  were  admin- 
istered two  instruments:  the  Ainsworth  Test  of  Security  in  Personal 

Adjustment  and  a modified  version  of  the  Jourard  Self-Disclosure 
Questionnaire.  Results  indicated  that  the  two  groups  attained  and 
maintained  their  security  in  different  ways  and  that  relationships  with 
others  had  different  meanings.  The  findings  were  interpreted  as 
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objective  evidence  of  immaturity  and  dependency  in  underachieving 
students . 

Other  personality  traits 

The  personality  traits  of  conformity,  deference,  irresponsibility, 
gregariousness,  and  independence  as  factors  in  academic  success  have 
been  examined  in  research. 

Dependency  and  irresponsibility.  Crace  (1957)  studied  109  stu- 
dents who  withdrew  from  college  and  found  evidence  that  the  student  who 
withdraws  because  of  academic  underachievement  is  dependent,  irre- 
sponsible, and  anxious  when  compared  with  students  of  equal  ability  who 
remain  in  school.  The  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  was 
used  to  define  the  characteristics  on  which  the  two  groups  differed. 

Conformity  and  deference . Merrill  (1959)  used  the  Edwards  Personal 
Preference  Schedule  as  an  instrument  for  making  comparisons  between 
students  matched  on  predicted  grade-point  average  but  differing  in  level 
of  achievement.  Results  of  the  study  showed  that  conformity  and 
deference  were  associated  with  academic  success  while  autonomy  and 
gregariousness  were  characteristics  of  students  whose  performance  was 
less  satisfactory.  The  positive  relationship  between  deference  and  con- 
formity and  academic  success  found  by  Merrill  is  in  agreement  with  the 
results  of  research  by  Schroeder  (1965)  on  the  relationship  between  Ruder' s 
"conflict  avoidance"  scale  and  academic  achievement.  Conflict  avoidance 
is  defined  as  "...likes  pleasant  situations  without  conflict. . .does  not 
want  to  be  aggressive ...  is  willing  to  avoid  asserting  himself.. .in  order 
to  preserve  friendly  smooth  relations  with  other  people"  (p.  395). 

Results  from  a study  of  468  college  men  indicated  that  "the  presence  of 
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high  conflict  avoidance  has  a significant  facilitative  effect  upon 
academic  accomplishment"  (p.  399). 

The  characteristic  of  conformity  is  important  in  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  counseling,  according  to  Rose  (1965).  In  discussing 
the  results  of  a study  designed  to  investigate  factors  which  are  related 
to  persistence  in  college,  he  wrote  that  if  the  student  in  academic 
difficulty  is  high  on  anxiety  but  willing  to  conform  in  some  measure, 
the  time  and  effort  spent  in  counseling  will  be  well  spent.  "If,  how- 
ever, he  is  highly  anxious,  highly  hostile,  and  highly  non- conforming. . . 
counseling  will  serve  a delaying  but  not  a deterring  function"  (p.  403). 
Ultimate  failure  is  likely,  Rose  said,  despite  attempts  to  give 
counseling  help. 

Personal  and  social  adjustment.  In  a comprehensive  attempt  to 
identify  factors  in  the  area  of  personal  and  social  adjustment  which 
distinguish  between  college  students  who  do  and  do  not  succeed,  Jones 
(1962)  paired  good  and  poor  students  who  were  equated  on  general 
scholastic  aptitude.  Eight  tests  were  administered:  the  Minnesota 

Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory;  Guilford's  Inventory  of  factors 
STDCR;  the  Guilford-Martin  Personality  Inventory;  the  Kuder  Preference 
Record,  Vocational  Form  G;  the  Group  Membership  Record;  the  American 
Council  on  Education  Personality  Report;  and  the  Who-are-You  Technique. 
Results  indicated  that,  as  compared  with  the  successful  student,  the 
poor  student  is  significantly  more  likely  to  be  less  self-critical,  more 
careless,  and  less  self-analytic  or  meditative.  In  addition,  the  poor 
student  is  unlikely  to  be  chosen  by  a classmate  as  a suitable  partner 
for  work  or  school  projects.  He  also  tends  to  give  his  teachers  the 
impression  that  he  has  less  emotional  balance. 
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In  summarizing  a review  of  the  literature  on  the  personality  and 
value  systems  of  the  student  who  fails  to  meet  the  academic  demands  of 
college,  Marsh  (1966)  characterizes  such  a student  as  more  rigid  and 
fearful  of  change,  less  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  adult 
independence,  and  lacking  internalized  goals  and  values.  In  addition, 
he  tends  to  rationalize  his  failure. 

Student  perception.  A limited  amount  of  research  has  considered 

the  hypothesis  that  the  student's  perceptions  of  the  value  and  purpose 

of  a college  education  are  highly  influential  in  determining  success  or 

failure.  Slater  (1957)  wrote: 

...tendencies  toward  persistence  or  attrition  are 
to  be  found  within  the  perceptual  field  of  each 
student....  Persistence  and  attrition  are  a 
function  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between 
curricular  objectives  and  student  perceptions  of 
the  curriculum  which  promotes  these  objectives. 

(p.  436). 

Concepts  advanced  by  Slater  are  supported  in  a study  by  Hammond  (1959) 
who,  as  a result  of  concern  about  attrition  among  able  engineering  stu- 
dents used  an  attitude  rating  scale  to  explore  the  possibility  that  the 
motivational  level  of  the  student  varied  as  his  self-concept  differed 
from  the  role  expectations  of  his  college.  It  was  found  that  if  the 
student's  perceptions  of  the  role  of  an  engineering  student  were 
appreciably  deviant  from  the  expectations  of  the  college,  his  chances  of 
success  seemed  to  depend  on  whether  or  not  he  could  be  reoriented. 

Unique  traits  of  engineers.  Descriptions  of  personality  traits 
characteristic  of  engineers  can  be  found  in  research  literature.  There 
is  a possibility  that  certain  traits  which  are  unique  to  engineers  and 
engineering  students  prevent  them  from  seeking  counseling  assistance. 
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Brown  and  Dubois  (1964)  described  engineering  students  as  hard  working 
and  energetic,  having  effective  study  methods,  tending  toward  conformity, 
and  setting  high  aspirations  for  themselves.  Beall  and  Bordin  (1964) 
described  engineering  students  and  engineers  as  persons  who  prefer  to 
work  with  well-defined  concepts  and  who  as  persons  may  be  irritated  by 
open-ended  or  ambiguously  specified  terms.  "The  engineer  eschews  the 
subjective  and  introspective  modes  of  thought.  He  likes  the  feeling  of 
dealing  with  issues  in  depersonalized  terms"  (p.  25).  They  add  that  the 
engineer  avoids  introspection  and  self-examination  and  is  highly 
conscious  of  his  masculine  role. 

The  dislike  of  ambiguity  and  self-examination  would  seem  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  process  of  counseling.  Attachment  to  a masculine  role 
might  mean  a perception  of  self-sufficiency  and  disinclination  to  ask 
for  help  in  time  of  difficulty.  Perhaps  students  who  do  seek  counseling 
assistance  have  personality  traits  which  are  unlike  those  ascribed  to 
engineers. 

Differences  Between  Students  Who 
Do  and  Do  Not  Seek  Counseling 

Multi- variable  studies 

One  of  the  first  comprehensive  studies  to  examine  the  question  of 
differences  between  college  students  who  do  and  do  not  seek  counseling 
was  done  by  Williamson  and  Bordin  (1940).  Freshmen  men  and  women 
(N=405)  who  had  received  counseling  were  compared  with  non- counseled 
students  on  the  following  variables:  (1)  feelings  toward  childhood  home 

environment,  (2)  students'  report  of  parental  support  for  their 
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education,  (3)  students'  description  of  family  economic  status, 

(4)  educational  level  of  parents,  (5)  source  of  financial  support  while 
in  college,  (6)  birth  order  of  student  and  number  of  siblings,  (7)  num- 
ber of  siblings  who  were  college  graduates,  (8)  type  of  residence  while 
in  college,  and  (9)  family's  religion.  Only  two  variables  differentiated 
one  group  from  the  other.  Counseled  students  felt  they  were  less  happy 
in  their  home  environment.  First  born  and  only  children  sought  counsel- 
ing more  often.  Except  for  these  differences,  the  two  groups  were 
practically  identical. 

In  another  comprehensive  study,  Schneidler  and  Berdie  (1942)  com- 
pared a group  of  students  who  had  been  to  the  testing  bureau  with  an 
all -university  group.  No  significant  differences  were  found  when  the 
groups  were  compared  on  (1)  high  school  grades,  (2)  aptitude  and  achieve- 
ment test  scores,  (3)  scores  on  the  five  scales  of  the  Minnesota 
Personality  Scale,  and  (4)  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  profiles. 

Meadows  (1966)  compared  100  students  who  had  sought  counseling 
with  an  equal  number  who  were  randomly  chosen  from  the  larger  non-, 
counseled  college  population.  His  findings  indicated  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  groups  on  the  variable  of  socio-economic  status  as 
measured  by  the  Hollingshead  Two-Factor  Index  of  Social  Position. 
Differences  were  found  when  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  profiles 
were  compared.  Students  who  had  been  to  the  counseling  center  had  less 
distinct  interest  patterns  than  did  those  chosen  from  the  non- counseled 
college  population.  In  addition,  the  counseled  group  scored  lower  on 
the  Masculinity- Femininity  scale  of  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank, 
indicating  that  the  counseled  students  made  significantly  fewer  mascu- 


line interest  choices 
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Single  variable  studies 

Socio-economic  status.  Studies  emphasizing  fewer  areas  of  dif- 
ference between  counseled  and  non- counseled  students  have  shown  variable 
results.  Lewis  and  Robertson  (1961)  investigated  the  question  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  relation  between  socio-economic  status  of  clients 
and  specific  clinic  variables  held  for  a university  psychological 
clinic.  Selecting  adjustmental , rather  than  educational-vocational 
cases,  they  found  that  the  socio-economic  status  of  205  clients  of  the 
university  psychological  clinic  was  higher  than  that  of  a non- clinic 
sample  of  160  students.  However,  socio-economic  status  was  not  related 
to  clinic  variables  of  source  of  referral,  diagnosis,  types  of  services 
given,  time  devoted  to  case,  condition  upon  termination,  and  case 
disposition. 

Personality.  A number  of  studies  have  examined  personality 
variables  in  attempting  to  find  differences  between  counseled  and  non- 
counseled  students.  Gaudet  and  Kulich  (1954)  used  the  Minnesota 
Personality  Scale  to  study  321  clients  who  sought  help  with  vocational 
and  educational  problems.  Scores  were  compared  with  those  of  a norm 
group  of  1,083  University  of  Minnesota  freshmen  used  in  the  standardiza- 
tion of  the  Minnesota  Personality  Scale.  No  differences  between  the 
counseled  group  and  the  norm  group  were  found  when  they  were  compared  on 
the  five  scales  of  morale,  economic  conservatism,  social  adjustment, 
family  adjustment  and  emotional  adjustment.  Results  of  the  study  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  "...there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
individuals  asking  for  aid  with  educational  and  vocational  problems  are 
emotionally  or  socially  atypical"  (p.  212). 


Goodstein  et  al . (1960)  compared  personal  adjustment  clients, 
vocational- educational  clients,  and  non- clients  on  the  California 
Psychological  Inventory.  Comparisons  were  made  with  respect  to  overall 
profile  elevation,  profile  shape,  individual  scales,  and  pairs  of 
scales.  Results  indicated  that  non-clients  appeared  to  be  the  best 
adjusted,  personal-adjustment  clients  the  most  poorly  adjusted,  and 
educational-vocational  clients  appeared  to  be  at  an  intermediate  level 
of  adjustment.  Roth  (1963)  compared  college  students  who  sought 
counseling  with  the  larger  student  population  at  the  same  school. 
Comparisons  were  based  on  the  California  Test  of  Personality  and  Taylor 
Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  scores.  Those  who  sought  counseling  scored  lower 
in  adjustment  and  higher  in  anxiety. 

Terwilliger  and  Fiedler  (1958)  used  the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety 
Scale,  academic  data,  and  a sociometric  instrument  in  comparing 
counseled  and  non- counseled  students.  Ten  students  who  had  sought 
counseling  for  personal  problems  were  compared  with  a control  group  of 
78  non- clients.  Those  who  sought  counseling  were  as  well  liked  and  as 
highly  esteemed  by  others.  Their  grades  were  equally  good,  but  they 
showed  less  self-satisfaction  and  lower  self-esteem.  On  the  basis  of 
these  findings,  the  investigators  concluded  that  the  student  is  brought 
into  counseling  by  "...subjective  feelings  of  discomfort  within  him- 
self" (p.  288). 

Mendelsohn  and  Kirk  (1962)  used  the  Myers-Brigg  Type  Indicator,  an 
instrument  designed  to  assess  cognitive  and  intellectual  approach,  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  differences  between  clients  and  non- clients.  The 
data  indicated  that  those  whose  preference  is  toward  perception  and  who 
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rely  less  on  concrete,  overt  stimuli  are  more  likely  to  seek  counseling 
assistance.  The  two  dimensions  which  discriminated  best  between  clients 
and  non-clients  were  "judgment-perception"  and  "sensation- intuition." 

In  discussing  the  results,  the  authors  wrote  that  "...the  customary 
attention  to  subjective  experience  characteristic  of  the  intuitive  type 
and  the  greater  tolerance  for  ambiguity  characteristic  of  the  percep- 
tion type,  predisposes  such  individuals  to  make  use  of  the  counseling 
approach"  (p.  345). 

Conversely,  one  might  assume  that  there  are  college  students  who 
experience  difficulties  and  need  help  with  problems,  but  whose 
characteristics  and  attitudes  keep  them  from  asking  for  counseling 
assistance.  This  possibility  is  supported  in  research  by  Anderson  and 
Kuntz  (1959).  Using  the  Brown-Holtzman  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and 
Attitudes  to  study  students  on  probation,  they  found  evidence  to  support 
the  hypothesis  that  some  students  in  academic  difficulty  have  a defen- 
sive attitude  which  precludes  any  admission  of  personal  failure  and  the 
need  for  help. 

Concluding  Statement 

In  reviewing  literature  related  to  the  problem  of  this  study, 
research  has  been  summarized  pertaining  to  differences  between  students 
who  do  and  do  not  seek  counseling  and  to  characteristics  of  students  in 
academic  difficulty.  Research  concerning  students  who  sought  counseling 
has  compared  counseled  subjects  with  subjects  drawn  from  the  larger  stu- 
dent population.  No  research  has  been  concerned  specifically  with  dif- 
ferences between  students  who  do  and  do  not  seek  counseling  when  both 
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groups  are  experiencing  academic  difficulty.  Research  examining  the 
problem  of  attrition  and  the  characteristics  of  students  on  academic 
probation  has  failed  to  consider  the  question  of  why  some  students  will 
seek  counseling  assistance  at  times  of  difficulty  while  others  do  not. 
Research  has  explored  questions  related  to  the  problem  of  this  investi- 
gation, but  none  has  dealt  directly  with  the  question  which  this  study 
was  designed  to  answer. 

Research  on  differences  between  counseled  students  and  the  larger 
college  population,  while  not  conclusive,  has  indicated  that  some 
differences  exist  between  the  two  groups.  Likewise,  studies  which 
investigated  characteristics  of  apparently  able  students  who  did  not 
meet  the  demands  of  college  have  given  a picture  of  such  students  which, 
in  many  ways,  seems  relevant  to  their  poor  performance.  However,  to 
this  picture  should  be  added  information  which  might  indicate  why  some 
students  in  difficulty  may  be  disposed  not  to  seek  help  with  their 
situation. 

A review  of  related  research  does  serve  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
further  research  concerning  the  question  of  why  some  students  seek 
counseling  during  a time  of  academic  difficulty  while  others  do  not. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURES  FOR  CONDUCTING  THE  STUDY 

Chapter  I defined  the  basic  purpose  of  the  study  as  an  attempt  to 
gain  increased  knowledge  of  college  students  who  do  not  seek  counseling 
during  a period  of  academic  difficulty.  It  was  hypothesized  that  such 
students  would  be  characterized  by  attitudes,  personality  traits,  and 
perceptions  of  the  school  environment  which  would  in  some  manner  prevent 
them  from  asking  for  help  at  a time  of  need. 

The  investigation  was  comparative  in  design  and  involved  matched 
pairs  of  engineering  students  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
which  were  compared  on  the  variables  measured  by  the  Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament  Survey,  the  College  Characteristics  Index,  and  the  Brown- 
Holtzman  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes.  The  method  of  study 
compared  students  who  voluntarily  came  to  the  counseling  center  with 
students  who  did  not  seek  counseling  during  a quarter  when  both  were  on 
academic  warning  or  probation  status. 

Chapter  I emphasized  the  appropriateness  of  the  setting  for  the 
investigation  in  that  the  counseling  center  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  has  a high  rate  of  student  use  and  that  50  per  cent  of  those 
who  voluntarily  seek  counseling  are  in  academic  difficulty.  Due  to  the 
high  rate  of  counseling  center  use  by  students  in  academic  difficulty 
and  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  student  body,  it  was  possible  to  match 
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students  who  sought  counseling  with  those  who  did  not  on  the  variables 
of  age,  sex,  predicted  grade-point  average,  and  number  of  quarters 
enrolled  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

Selection  of  Subjects 

Students  who  sought  counseling.  A student  on  academic  warning  or 

probation  who  voluntarily  made  a counseling  appointment  was  considered 

as  a possible  subject  only  (1)  if  he  had  never  been  to  the  counseling 

center  before  and  (2)  if  he  requested  counseling  assistance  during  the 

first  quarter  in  which  he  was  on  either  warning  or  probation  status. 

% 

Students  who  had  been  on  warning  or  probation  more  than  once  were 
excluded  as  subjects  because  the  investigation  was  designed  to  compare 
students  who  do  and  do  not  seek  counseling  soon  after  experiencing 
academic  difficulty.  Only  freshmen  and  sophomores  were  considered  as 
subjects. 

Students  who  did  not  seek  counseling.  If  a student  on  warning  or 
probation  who  made  a counseling  appointment  qualified  as  a potential 
subject  for  the  study,  the  school  roll  was  examined  to  see  if  a match- 
ing subject  could  be  found.  The  matching  subject  chosen  from  the  school 
roll  had  to  be  on  warning  or  probation  for  the  first  time,  be  the  same 
age,  have  the  same  predicted  grade-point  average,  and  have  been  enrolled 
for  the  same  number  of  quarters.  No  student  was  selected  as  a matching 
subject  if  he  had  at  any  time  been  to  the  counseling  center.  If  more 
than  one  student  was  found  who  matched  the  counseled  subject  on  the 
variables  listed  above,  additional  variables  were  considered  in 
order  to  obtain  the  closest  match  possible.  For  example,  if  the 
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counseled  subject  lived  in  the  dormitory,  a matching  subject  was  chosen 
who  had  dormitory  residence,  rather  than  one  who  had  an  off-campus  room 
or  who  commuted  from  home.  Dates  of  birth  were  also  matched  as  closely 
as  possible--within  two  or  three  months  for  most  pairs  of  subjects. 

Collecting  the  Data 

At  the  intake  interview,  subjects  who  sought  counseling  were  asked 
to  take  the  Guilford -Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey,  the  Brown- Ho ltzman 
Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes,  and  the  College  Characteristics 
Index.  It  was  carefully  explained  to  the  student  that  the  tests  were 
not  part  of  the  counseling  process,  that  their  purpose  was  only  for  data 
collection,  and  that  taking  the  three  tests  was  entirely  voluntarily. 

It  was  made  clear  that  if  he  chose  not  to  take  the  tests  it  would  in  no 
way  interfere  with  his  obtaining  counseling  assistance.  Only  three 
students  declined  testing.  Their  reason  for  refusing  was  that  they  felt 
they  did  not  have  time  to  devote  to  the  testing. 

Matched  subjects  who  did  not  seek  counseling  were  contacted  by 
letter  (Appendix  C)  and  asked  to  come  in  for  testing.  In  order  to 
minimize  the  chance  that  students  receiving  letters  might  feel  they  were 
a "select”  group,  the  letter  emphasized  the  fact  that  names  had  been 
chosen  from  the  school  roll  by  statistical  procedures  and  that  the 
cooperation  of  those  selected  was  necessary  if  the  data  were  to  have 
validity.  The  letter  assured  students  that  their  test  information  would 
be  used  only  in  statistical  analysis.  In  order  to  increase  motivation 
for  taking  the  tests  in  a serious,  careful  manner,  the  letter  stated 
that  any  student  who  wished  could  see  the  results  of  his  tests.  Nearly 
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all  subjects  who  took  tests  in  response  to  the  letter  asked  to  see  the 
results. 

Twenty-two  subjects  responded  to  the  first  letter,  and  four 
responded  to  the  second  (Appendix  C).  It  was  necessary  to  write  a third 
letter  (Appendix  C)  to  one  matched  subject.  When  he  finally  came  in  he 
was  quite  cooperative  and  asked  to  see  the  results  of  his  tests. 
Alternates  had  to  be  chosen  to  replace  two  students  who,  when  contacted 
by  letter,  replied  that  they  held  part-time  jobs  and  could  not  find  time 
in  their  schedules  for  testing.  An  alternate  had  to  be  chosen  for  one 
student  who  failed  to  respond  to  the  letters.  When  contacted  by 
telephone  he  said  that  he  would  come  in  for  testing,  but  he  never  came. 

After  completion  of  testing,  subjects  who  had  not  sought  counseling 
were  asked  to  complete  a short  questionnaire  (Appendix  B)  which  asked 
whether  or  not  they  had  sought  help  from  any  source  after  experiencing 
academic  difficulty,  what  they  felt  the  purpose  of  the  counseling 
center  to  be,  and  why  they  had  not  sought  counseling  assistance. 

Description  of  Instruments  Used 

The  Brown- Hoi tzman  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes  (SSHA) 

The  SSHA  was  developed  as  an  aid  in  identifying  students  who  have 
an  undesirable  orientation  toward  various  aspects  of  college  life. 

Brown  and  Holtzman  (1956)  reported  that  in  compiling  items  for  the 
original  development  of  the  SSHA,  a series  of  group  discussions  were 
held  with  college  freshmen  concerning  the  motivational  differences 
between  good  and  poor  students.  Other  items  were  suggested  by  studies 
using  observational  and  interview  techniques  to  differentiate  good  and 
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poor  students  and  by  existing  inventories  on  study  habits.  They 
describe  the  items  as  follows:  "These  items  were  generally  of  two 

kinds:  those  dealing  primarily  with  mechanics  and  conditions  of  study- 

ing; and  those  concerned  with  attitudes  toward  studying  and  motivation 
to  do  well  in  academic  work"  (p.  10). 

In  its  present  75- item  form,  the  SSHA  is  described  in  the  revised 
Manual  (Brown  and  Holtzman,  1956)  as  fulfilling  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  to  identify  students  whose  study  habits  and 
attitudes  are  different  from  those  of  stu- 
dents who  earn  high  grades, 

(b)  to  aid  in  understanding  students  with 
academic  difficulties, 

(c)  to  provide  a basis  for  helping  such  students 
to  improve  their  study  habits  and  attitudes 
(p.  3). 

Research  is  reported  in  the  manual  to  support  the  contention  that 
the  SSHA  is  a valid  predictor  of  academic  achievement  on  the  basis  of 
traits  other  than  scholastic  aptitude.  The  correlation  between  the 
SSHA  and  the  ACE  Psychological  Examination  is  approximately  .25. 

The  validity  of  the  SSHA  in  measuring  factors  other  than  intellectual 
aptitude  is  further  indicated  by  Popham  and  Moore  (1960).  Their  study 
supported  the  use  of  the  SSHA  as  a ". . .measure  of  certain  student  attri- 
butes, apart  from  intellectual  aptitude,  which  are  associated  with 
academic  success"  (p.  553). 

DeSena  (1964)  investigated  the  effectiveness  of  the  SSHA  in  pre- 
dicting achievement  in  college.  Results  of  the  study  emphasized  the 
validity  of  the  SSHA  as  an  instrument  which  measures  scholastic  attitude, 
as  well  as  study  habits,  which  are  significantly  related  to  academic 
success.  Brown  (1964)  has  commented  that  one  of  the  distinctive  features 
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of  the  SSHA  is  the  fact  that  it  is  heavily  loaded  with  attitudinal  as 
opposed  to  factual  items. 

Norms  provided  in  the  manual  for  college  populations  were  derived 
from  SSHA  scores  for  2,114  men  and  1,446  women  in  twelve  colleges.  All 
were  freshmen  except  for  162  men  and  119  women  who  were  sophomores. 

There  was  no  significant  difference  between  freshmen  and  sophomore 
scores. 

The  manual  reports  studies  of  reliability  which  yielded  reliability 
coefficients  ranging  from  .88  to  .95  for  men  and  from  .84  to  .93  for 
women . 

In  describing  the  usefulness  of  the  SSHA  as  a research  tool, 

Brown  and  Holtzman  (1956)  wrote: 

...it  is  suitable  for  inclusion  with  other  scales 
in  research  investigations  of  the  educational  or 
counseling  process.  The  total  score  may  represent 
the  study-habits- and-attitudes  variable  in  the 
research  design,  or  responses  to  specific  items 
may  serve  as  checks  or  controls  on  some  character- 
istics of  the  groups  being  studied  (p.  1). 

The  Guilford- Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey  (G-ZTS) 

The  G-ZTS  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Guilford  series  of  personality 
inventories  which  are  based  on  the  existence  of  "traits."  The  G-ZTS 
represents  a condensation  of  the  STDCR,  GAMIN,  and  Personnel 
Inventories  to  a total  of  ten  traits: 


G General  activity 

R Restraint 

S Sociability  (formerly  called  social  extroversion) 

E-- Emotional  stability 

0 Objectivity 

F Friendliness 

X Thoughtfulness  (formerly  thinking  introversion) 

p Personal  relations 

M Masculinity 


The  authors  indicated  that  in  developing  the  G-ZTS  they  were  guided  in 
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the  selection  of  traits  by  an  attempt  to  cover  those  having  the  greatest 

utility  and  uniqueness  (Guilford  and  Zimmerman,  1949).  Steenberg  (1953) 

supported  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual  traits; 

The  intercorrelations  between  the  traits  are 
generally  small.  One  is  as  high  as  .61,  some 
others  are  of  the  magnitude  of  about  .40,  but 
most  of  them  are  small  enough  that  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  question  as  to  the  existence 
of  ten  separate  dimensions  (p.  49). 

In  the  same  review,  Steenberg  noted  that  the  G-ZTS  is  particularly  use- 
ful at  the  college  level  and  evaluated  it  as  an  instrument  which 
"...gives  a very  favorable  impression  of  a well-rounded,  carefully 
worked  out  method  of  evaluating  a portion  of  the  total  personality" 

(p.  49).  Shaffer  (1950)  spoke  of  the  G-ZTS  as  an  outstanding  omnibus 
instrument  which  is  based  primarily  on  factor  analysis.  He  commented 
on  its  utility  by  saying  that  "...the  instrument  will  have  usefulness 
for  screening,  rapid  evaluation  and  research"  (p.  162). 

The  scores  upon  which  the  G-ZTS  norms  were  based  were  obtained  from 
523  college  men  and  389  college  women  in  one  southern  California  uni- 
versity and  two  junior  colleges.  The  male  sample  included  many 
veterans,  and  as  a result,  the  age  range  for  the  male  norm  group  was 
from  18  to  30  with  a mean  of  23  (Guilford  and  Zimmerman,  1949,  p.  6). 

The  manual  reports  reliability  estimates  based  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  Kuder-Richardson  formulas.  Reliability  coefficients  range  from 
a low  of  .79  for  the  trait  of  G-General  Activity  to  a high  of  .85  for 
the  trait  of  M- Masculinity. 

e. 

Three  reference  scales  are  provided:  the  C scale,  the  Centile- 

rank  scale,  and  the  T scale.  Raw  scores  range  from  0 to  30. 
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The  College  Characteristics  Index  (CCI) 

The  CCI  measures  the  psychological  environment  of  the  college  as  it 
exists  in  the  phenomenological  world  of  the  student  (Stern,  1962).  The 
instrument  consists  of  300  statements  about  college  life--the  curriculum, 
college  teaching,  classroom  activities,  rules,  regulations,  student 
activities,  etc.  Some  of  the  300  statements  are  designed  to  be 
objective  in  that  they  deal  with  questions  which  can  be  checked  for 
accuracy.  Some  of  the  items  are  subjective  in  that  they  require  the 
respondent  to  give  his  impression  of  the  school.  As  the  student  indi- 
cates whether  or  not  these  statements  are  true  for  his  college,  there 
emerges  a picture  of  the  demands  and  rewards  of  the  environment  (the 
press)  as  perceived  by  the  student.  Thirty  scores,  each  intended  to 
represent  a different  environmental  press,  are  obtained  from  the  CCI. 
Definitions  of  the  scales  yielding  these  scores  are  given  in  Appendix 
A. 

Norms  are  available  for  specific  types  of  schools,  namely,  liberal 
arts  colleges,  denominational  colleges,  university  colleges,  and  engi- 
neering colleges.  As  a result  of  a study  on  student- faculty  relations 
at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  (Loveland,  1963),  local  norms, 
based  upon  scores  of  350  students  chosen  from  the  total  student  body 
by  stratified  random  sampling  techniques,  are  available. 

A common  research  use  of  the  CCI  has  been  to  describe  the 
characteristics  of  college  environments  and  to  compare  one  college  with 
another  (Stern,  1962b).  Wilson  and  Lyons  (1961)  used  the  CCI  to  com- 
pare student  perceptions  of  cooperative  and  non-cooperative  environments. 

A slightly  different  use  was  made  of  the  CCI  by  Pace  (1960)  who  classified 
college  environments  into  five  different  types.  Thistlethwaite  (1959, 
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1960)  used  the  instrument  in  studying  the  question  of  whether  different 
environments  have  a differential  influence  on  the  behavior  of  students. 

Although  much  research  use  of  the  CCI  has  been  directed  toward 
comparison  and  description  of  college  psychological  environments,  the 
concepts  of  differential  perception  of  environmental  press  within  an 
institution  is  within  the  scope  of  CCI  measurement.  Herr  (1965)  has 
shown  that  within  a single  institution  students  can  be  grouped  or 
identified  in  terms  of  differences  in  their  perceptions  of  the  school 
environment.  He  also  demonstrated  that  these  differences  can  be 
related  to  levels  of  achievement,  amount  of  participation  in  extra- 
curricular activities,  type  of  school  previously  attended,  father's 
occupational  level,  and  educational  level  of  parents.  Students  who 
have  distorted  or  unrealistic  perceptions  of  the  demands  and  rewards  which 
the  school  situation  holds  can  be  identified  by  deviant  scores  on  the 
various  scales  of  the  CCI  and  by  analysis  of  responses  to  individual 
items. 

Method  of  Data  Analysis 

For  each  subject  in  each  group  there  were  10  scores  from  the 
Guilford- Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey  scales,  30  scores  from  the  College 
Characteristics  Index  scales,  and  a single  score  from  the  Survey  of 
Study  Habits  and  Attitudes.  The  cumulative  grade-point  average  for  each 
subject  was  obtained  from  the  school  roll.  The  "t"  test  (.05  level  of 
significance,  two-tailed  test)  for  difference  between  means  was  used  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  data  discriminated  between  groups  in  terms 
of  any  of  the  variables  measured.  Since  the  groups  were  small,  the 
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statistical  technique  used  was  the  "difference  method"  described  by 
Garrett  (1953,  p.  227)  for  testing  the  reliability  of  the  difference 
between  two  correlated  means. 

Test  data  were  further  analyzed  by  identifying  individual  items 
from  the  CCI  and  SSHA  for  which  there  were  significant  differences  in 
response  between  groups.  The  statistical  technique  used  in  analyzing 
the  data  on  the  level  of  individual  items  involved  the  use  of  a two-by- 
two  table  as  described  by  Downie  and  Heath  (1959,  p.  139). 

The  identification  of  individual  CCI  items  which  differentiate 
between  groups  has  been  done  in  research  by  Stern  (1962),  Wilson  and 
Lyons  (1961),  and  Webb  (1961). 

Brown  and  Holtzman  (1956)  emphasize  the  importance  of  individual 
items  in  making  diagnostic  use  of  the  SSHA.  The  use  of  individual  SSHA 
items  in  describing  attitudes  is  found  in  a study  done  by  Anderson  and 
Kuntz  (1959). 

Concluding  Statement 

Procedures  were  designed  to  take  advantage  of  facilitating  con- 
ditions existing  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  which  made  the 
investigation  appropriate  to  the  particular  setting  in  which  it  was 
conducted.  At  the  same  time,  the  selection  of  procedures  for  conducting 
the  study  was  guided  by  the  requirement  that  the  investigation  must 
yield  a valid  answer  to  a question  which  was  of  importance  in  a specific 
situation  and  which  at  the  same  time  had  possible  wider  implications  and 
significance  within  the  framework  of  counseling  research. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  AND  DISCUSSION 
Introduction 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  gain  increased  knowledge 
of  students  who  do  not  seek  counseling  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
whether  they  possess  unique  characteristics  which  might  prevent  them  from 
asking  for  help  at  a time  of  need.  The  specific  problem  was  to  obtain 
information  describing  the  student  who  does  not  seek  counseling  assist- 
ance--information  which  could  be  compared  in  a meaningful  manner  with 
similar  data  describing  the  student  who  seeks  counseling  assistance  when 
in  academic  difficulty. 

It  was  decided  that  in  attacking  the  problem,  data  describing 
significant  student  characteristics  could  be  obtained  in  terms  of 
attitudes  toward  certain  aspects  of  the  scholastic  situation  as  measured 
by  the  Brown-Holtzman  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes;  perceptions 
of  the  school  environment  (press)  as  measured  by  the  College  Character- 
istics Index;  and  temperament  as  measured  by  the  Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament  Survey. 

Counseled  and  non- counseled  subjects  were  also  compared  on  the 
variable  of  cumulative  grade-point  average.  It  was  felt  that  level  of 
achievement  might  be  related  to  whether  or  not  a student  sought 
counseling  assistance. 
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The  research  hypothesis  was  that  when  compared  with  students  in 
academic  difficulty  who  come  to  the  counseling  center,  students  who  do 
not  seek  counseling  during  a comparable  period  of  difficulty  will  be 
characterized  by  different  attitudes  toward  their  scholastic  situation, 
differing  perceptions  of  environmental  press,  and  a tendency  toward 
different  temperament  characteristics — all  of  which  will  help  to  explain 
why  such  a student  does  not  use  a source  of  help  which  is  available 
merely  for  the  asking. 

Sub-hypotheses  were  formulated  for  each  variable  and  examined  in 
relation  to  the  general  hypothesis.  Hypotheses  were  stated  in  null 
form,  and  the  .05  level  of  significance  was  employed  in  this  study  as 
the  level  of  significance  for  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis.  The 
research  hypothesis  of  difference  between  group  means  on  the  variable 
being  tested  was  accepted  when  analysis  of  data  permitted  rejection  of 
the  null  hypothesis.  The  following  sub-hypotheses  were  examined  in 
relation  to  the  general  hypothesis:  (1)  there  is  no  significant 

difference  between  scores  on  the  Brown- Ho Itzman  Survey  of  Study  Habits 
and  Attitudes  of  students  who  do  and  do  not  seek  counseling  during  a 
period  of  academic  difficulty;  (2)  there  is  no  significant  difference 
between  scores  on  the  30  scales  of  the  College  Characteristics  Index  of 
students  who  do  and  who  do  not  seek  counseling  during  a period  of  aca- 
demic difficulty;  (3)  there  is  no  significant  difference  between 
cumulative  grade-point  averages  of  students  who  do  and  who  do  not  seek 
counseling  during  a period  of  academic  difficulty;  (4)  there  is  no 
significant  difference  between  the  scores  on  the  10  scales  of  the 
Guilford- Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey  of  students  who  do  and  who  do  not 
seek  counseling  during  a period  of  academic  difficulty. 
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The  homogeneous  nature  of  the  student  body  and  the  high  rate  of 
counseling  center  use  at  the  institution  where  the  investigation  was 
conducted  permitted  the  selection  of  30  matched  pairs  of  students  who 
were  in  academic  difficulty.  Matching  was  possible  on  the  variables  of 
age,  sex,  predicted  grade-point  average,  and  number  of  quarters  enrolled 
at  the  institution. 

The  "difference  method"  described  by  Garrett  (1953,  p.  227)  was 
chosen  as  the  appropriate  statistical  technique  for  testing  the 
reliability  of  the  difference  between  means  of  the  non-counseled  sub- 
jects (NCS)  and  counseled  subjects  (CS).  The  "difference  method"  employs 
the  following  formulas: 


The  tables  which  follow  report  the  value  of  the  standard  error  of  the 
mean  difference.  This  difference  reflects  the  magnitude  of  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  difference  and  is  the  critical  factor  in  determining 
the  value  of  the  J:  score. 

The  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes 

In  discussing  the  use  of  the  SSHA  as  a research  tool,  Brown  and 
Holtzman  (1956)  have  commented  that  the  total  score  may  represent  the 
study-habits-and-attitudes  variable  and  that  specific  items  may  be  used 
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to  check  some  characteristics  of  the  groups  being  tested.  Both  uses  of 
the  instrument  were  employed  in  the  present  investigation.  The  data 
presented  in  Table  1 indicate  that  the  total  scores  yielded  by  the  SSHA 
failed  to  differentiate  between  the  two  groups  in  the  study. 

TABLE  1 

Mean  Difference,  Standard  Error  of  the  Difference,  and  t 
Value  for  the  Difference  Between  Non- Counseled  and 
Counseled  Subjects:  Brown- Ho ltzman  Survey  of 

Study  Habits  and  Attitudes 


Subjects 

Mean  Difference 

semd 

t 

NCS  vs.  CS, 

5.06 

3.19 

•k 

SSHA  Scores 

1.58 

•k 

A t value  of  1.58  did  not  permit  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis 
at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 


Analysis  of  responses  to  specific  SSHA  items  yielded  little  which 
had  relevance  to  the  problem  of  the  investigation.  Two  items  seem  to 
describe  characteristics  which  differentiate  the  two  groups.  A greater 
number  of  students  who  sought  counseling  indicated  that,  "I  hesitate  to 
ask  the  teacher  for  further  explanation  of  an  assignment  that  is  not 
clear  to  me.”  A larger  number  of  counseled  students  also  indicated  by 
their  responses  to  a question  that,  "I  am  unable  to  concentrate  well 
because  of  periods  of  restlessness,  moodiness,  or  having  the  blues." 

Due  to  the  large  item  pool  from  which  the  two  questions  were  taken,  it 
is  statistically  invalid  to  compute  a t value  for  the  difference  between 
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NCS  and  CS  responses.  Differences  in  the  number  of  affirmative  re- 
sponses to  the  two  questions  could  have  occurred  by  chance. 

The  College  Characteristics  Index 

The  College  Characteristics  Index  was  used  in  the  study  because 
research  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  capable  of  measuring  differential 
perceptions  of  environmental  press  within  an  institution  (Herr,  1965). 

It  was  felt  that  if  differences  in  perception  of  the  college  environment 
held  by  CS  and  NCS  could  be  identified,  these  differences  in  perception 
might  help  to  explain  the  use  or  non-use  of  the  counseling  facilities. 

Data  presented  in  Table  2 indicate  that  four  of  the  CCI  scales 
differentiated  between  NCS  and  CS  beyond  the  .05  level  of  significance 
with  the  Achievement  scale  beyond  .01.  Students  who  sought  counseling 
perceived  greater  press  for  achievement.  Their  counterparts  appeared  to 
see  a friendlier  and  perhaps  more  exciting  school  environment. 


\ 
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TABLE  2 

Mean  Differences,  Standard  Error  of  Mean  Differences,  and  t 
Values  for  Differences  Between  Non-Counseled  and 
Counseled  Subjects:  College  Characteristics 

Index  Scales 


CCI  Scales 

Mean  Differences 
NCS  vs.  CS 

SE 

MD 

t 

Abasement 

-0.66 

0.46 

1.43 

Achievement 

-1.46 

0.47 

3.10*** 

Adaptiveness 

-0.13 

0.34 

0.38 

Affiliation 

1.10 

0.44 

2.50** 

Aggression 

0.26 

0.59 

0.59 

Change 

0.33 

0.38 

0.87 

Conjunctivity 

0.30 

0.42 

0.71 

Counteraction 

0.13 

0.39 

0.33 

Deference 

0.10 

0.39 

0.25 

Dominance 

-0.53 

0.47 

1.06 

E go / Ach i evemen t 

0.86 

0.46 

1.74 

Emotionality 

1.03 

0.46 

2.17 

Energy 

0.43 

0.46 

0.43 

Exhibitionism 

0.90 

0.42 

2.14** 

Fantasied 

Achievement 

0.50 

0.36 

1.39 

Harmavoidance 

0.50 

0.38 

1.31 

Humanism 

0.43 

0.39 

1.02 

Impulsion 

0.53 

0.51 

0.98 

Narcissism 

-0.03 

0.16 

0.18 

Nurturance 

0.53 

0.44 

1.13. 

Objectivity 

0.90 

0.48 

1.87 

Order 

-0.06 

0.24 

0.25 

Play 

0.90 

0.45 

2.00* 

Pragmatism 

-0.40 

0.36 

1.11 

Reflectiveness 

-0.16 

0.30 

0.53 

Scientism 

0.60 

0.46 

1.30 

Sentience 

0.70 

0.30 

2.03* 

Sex 

0.10 

0.41 

0.24 

Succorance 

-0.26 

0.44 

0.59 

Understanding 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Significant  beyond  ,1  level. 
Significant  beyond  .05  level. 


rtAA 


Significant 


beyond 


.01  level. 


c 
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Another  profitable  analysis  of  CCI  data  can  sometimes  be  made  at 
the  level  of  individual  items.  Such  data  may  provide  specific  indica- 
tions of  differences  in  perception.  In  Table  3 are  listed  items  for 
which  there  are  significant  differences  in  the  number  of  true/false 
answers  marked  by  NCS  and  CS. 


TABLE  3 

Analysis  of  Answers  to  Individual  CCI  Items 


CCI  Question 
(Scale  in 
Parenthesis) 

Number  of  True 
Answers 

t Value 
of  Diff. 

NCS 

CS 

NCS 

vs.  CS 

The  competition  for  grades  is 
intense  (Achievement). 

24 

29 

•k 

1.89 

Students  set  high  standards  of 
achievement  for  themselves 
(Achievement) . 

21 

28 

irk 

2.33 

Learning  what  is  in  the  textbook 
is  enough  to  pass  most  courses 
(Achievement) . 

20 

10 

2.50** 

Students  are  very  serious  and 
purposeful  about  their  work 
(Play). 

20 

28 

JLJL 

2.37 

The  professors  go  out  of  their 
way  to  help  you  (Succorance) . 

10 

3 

2.33 

Some  of  the  professors  react  to 
questions  in  class  as  if  the 
students  were  criticizing  them 
personally  (Objectivity). 

7 

14 

1.94 

* 

Significant  beyond  .1  level. 


** 

Significant  beyond  .05  level. 
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A note  of  caution  must  be  sounded  regarding  the  interpretation  of 
data  in  Table  3.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  t values  reported 
accurately  represent  the  level  of  significance  indicated.  The  large 
item  pool  in  which  the  questions  are  found  increases  the  probability 
that  differences  between  NCS  and  CS  responses  could  have  occurred  by 
chance. 

An  examination  of  Table  3 shows  that  four  items  which  seem  to 
discriminate  between  NCS  and  CS  describe  student  attitudes  toward 
academic  achievement.  Students  who  seek  counseling  appear  to  be  more 
serious-minded  about  academic  matters  and  feel  a greater  press  for 
scholastic  achievement. 

The  apparent  difference  in  attitudes  toward  professors  held  by 
NCS  and  CS  is  noteworthy.  It  might  be  conjectured  that  the  student  who 
seeks  counseling  assistance  is  less  likely  to  ask  his  professors  for 
help.  A reluctance  to  ask  help  of  professors  might  cause  the  student  to 
go  to  the  counseling  center  with  his  problem. 

Cumulative  Grade- Point  Average 

The  greater  press  for  achievement  which  is  apparently  felt  by 
students  who  seek  counseling  relates  logically  to  their  higher  level  of 
academic  achievement  shown  in  Table  4.  An  examination  of  Table  4 shows 
that  students  who  sought  counseling  had  a significantly  higher  grade- 
point  average.  The  _t  value  of  -4.71  permited  rejection  of  the  null 
hypothesis  of  no  difference  between  cumulative  grade-point  averages  of 
NCS  and  CS  beyond  the  .001  level  of  significance. 


Students  who  seek  counseling  may  feel  a greater  drive  to  succeed 
academically  than  do  those  who  do  not  seek  such  assistance.  Possibly 
the  level  of  aspiration,  as  discussed  by  Hackett  (1955)  and  reviewed  in 
Chapter  II,  is  higher  for  CS  than  for  NCS. 

TABLE  4 

Mean  Difference,  Standard  Error  of  the  Mean  Difference,  and 
J : Value  for  the  Difference  Between  Non- Counseled 
and  Counseled  Subjects:  Cumulative 

Grade- Point  Average 


Subjects 

Mean  Difference 

SEno 

t 

NCS  vs.  CS, 

ic 

Cumulative 

-0.33 

0.07 

4.71 

Grade-Point  Av. 

Significant  beyond  .001  level. 

The  Guilford- Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey 

Certain  characteristics  of  non-counseled  subjects  which  were  tenta- 
tively indicated  by  CCI  data  presented  in  Table  2 are  more  definitely 
described  by  Guilford- Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey  scores.  Table  2 
reported  a _t  value  for  the  objectivity  scale  which  was  significant 
beyond  the  .1  level.  The  G-ZTS  data  presented  in  Table  5 describe 
the  non-counseled  student  as  definitely  more  objective  than  the  student 
who  seeks  counseling  assistance.  Further  examination  of  Table  5 shows 
that  NCS  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  trait  of  F-Friendliness. 

This  would  be  expected  of  students  whose  perception  of  the  college 
environment  is  that  of  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  of  affiliation. 
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It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  the  traits  of  S-Sociability  and 
A-Ascendance  would  predispose  NCS  to  be  more  socially  active  in  this 
friendly  college  environment  which  they  see. 

TABLE  5 

Mean  Differences,  Standard  Error  of  Mean  Differences,  and  t 
Values  for  Differences  Between  Non-Counseled  and 
Counseled  Subjects:  Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament  Survey 


G-ZTS  Scales 

Mean  Differences 
NCS  vs.  CS 

semd 

t 

G- Activity 

1.50 

1.68 

0.90 

R-Restraint 

2.00 

1.68 

1.19 

A-Ascendance 

4.00 

1.33 

** 

3.00 

S-Sociability 

4.36 

1.57 

2.74* 

E- Emotional 

3.40 

1.44 

* 

2.32 

Stability 

0- Objectivity 

3.90 

1.17 

3.33 

F- Friendliness 

3.10 

1.22 

2.54* 

T- Thoughtfulness 

0.46 

1.39 

0.03 

P- Personal 

1.43 

1.19 

1.18 

Relations 

M- Masculinity 

3.06 

0.98 

3.44** 

* 

Significant  beyond  .05  level. 

•irk 

Significant  beyond  .01  level. 
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The  data  in  Table  2 indicate  significant  differences  between  CS  and 
NCS  on  the  trait  of  M-Masculinity.  Students  who  did  not  seek  counseling 
had  higher  scores  on  the  M-Masculinity  scale.  Guilford  and  Zimmerman 
(1949)  have  written  that  "...a  high  score  in  this  trait  means  that  the 
person  believes  in  ways  characteristic  of  men  and  that  he  is  likely 
therefore  to  be  better  understood  by  men  and  to  be  more  acceptable  to 
them"  (p.  9). 

From  the  total  pattern  of  characteristics  which  G-ZTS  scales 
ascribe  to  the  student  who  does  not  seek  counseling,  there  emerges  a 
picture  of  a decidedly  masculine  young  man  who  is  sociable,  friendly, 
ascendant,  and  emotionally  stable.  The  question  arises  as  to  how  much 
stress  such  an  individual  feels  when  he  finds  himself  on  academic 
warning  or  probation  status.  Or,  assuming  he  does  feel  stress  as  a 
result  of  academic  difficulty,  how  does  he  deal  with  this  discomfort? 
Does  his  sociable,  friendly  disposition  make  possible  outlets  for 
tension  that  the  student  who  seeks  counseling  does  not  have  available? 
Does  the  stronger  masculine  self-image  apparently  held  by  NCS  influence 
the  way  in  which  they  handle  the  stress  which  may  accompany  warning  or 
probation  status?  If  high  scores  on  the  trait  of  Masculinity  represent 
agreement  with  a cultural  stereotype  that  it  is  unmanly  to  ask  for  help, 
NCS  would  be  expected  to  show  a preference  for  solving  their  own 
problems  without  seeking  assistance  from  other  persons. 

Results  of  the  Questionnaire 

After  completion  of  testing,  subjects  who  had  not  sought  counseling 
were  asked  to  complete  a short  questionnaire  which  asked  whether  or  not 
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they  had  sought  help  from  any  source  after  experiencing  academic  diffi- 
culty, what  they  felt  the  purpose  of  the  counseling  center  to  be,  and 
why  they  had  not  sought  counseling  assistance.  A copy  of  the  question- 
naire is  included  in  Appendix  B.  The  following  pages  report  the 
results  obtained  from  the  30  questionnaires  completed  by  NCS  who  came  in 
for  testing. 

The  first  question  was:  "Since  you  have  been  on  academic  warning 

(or  probation)  have  you  at  any  time  thought  of  coming  to  the  Guidance 
Department  to  ask  for  possible  assistance?"  Twenty-two  non-counseled 
students  answered  ''no.*'  Seven  answered  ''yes,”  and  one  failed  to  mark  an 
answer  to  the  first  question. 

The  second  question  asked  whether  or  not  the  student  had  sought 
help  from  anyone  after  experiencing  academic  difficulty.  Four  students 
replied  that  they  had  sought  help  from  faculty.  Seven  asked  friends  for 
help.  Five  students  sought  help  from  both  friends  and  faculty.  The 
remaining  14  students,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  had  sought  help 
from  his  father,  asked  help  of  no  one. 

Answers  to  the  third  and  fourth  questions  provide  rather  vivid 
insight  into  the  thinking  of  the  subjects  who  did  not  seek  counseling 
assistance.  The  consistency  of  the  answers  is  noteworthy,  for  one  idea 
seems  central  to  nearly  all  replies.  Answers  to  the  third  and  fourth 
questions  can  best  be  presented  by  quoting  a number  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  those  which  appear  most  frequently. 

The  third  question  asked,  "When,  or  with  what  type  problem,  should 
a student  seek  counseling  assistance?"  A number  of  answers  to  this 


question  are  quoted  below 
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When  student  sees  he  can't  handle  things 
himself. 

A student  should  seek  counseling  assistance 
when  his  solutions  to  his  particular  problems  have 
failed . 

Personal  problems  that  he  cannot  solve  himself 
and  has  no  one  else  to  look  to  for  help. 

When  a person  loses  all  incentive  and  cannot 
make  a decision  for  himself. 

A student  should  seek  counseling  assistance 
when  he  gets  a problem  he  cannot  handle  by  himself. 

When  the  student  finds  he  is  unable  to  improve 
himself  no  matter  how  hard  he  seems  to  try. 

When  a student  cannot  solve  his  problem  by  him- 
self. 

Serious  difficulties  that  cannot  be  solved  alone. 

When  faculty  and/or  departmental  advisor  cannot 
solve  a problem  then  counseling  is  needed. 

To  say  that  the  idea  of  self-sufficiency  is  suggested  by  these 
answers  is  an  understatement.  One  gets  the  feeling  that  these  students 
would  turn  to  the  counseling  center  only  in  a final  desperate  attempt  to 
solve  a problem. 

The  last  question  asked,  "It  would  be  helpful  to  us  if  you  would 
tell  us  why  you  have  not  used  the  counseling  services."  Replies  to  this 
question  are  equally  consistent  and  re-emphasize  the  idea  of  self- 
sufficiency.  Representative  answers  are  quoted  below: 

I feel  my  grades  are  my  own  fault,  not  anyone 
else's. 

My  problems  have  been  caused  by  my  own  faults 
and  only  I can  do  anything  about  them. 

Hate  to  humble  myself  to  admit  I'm  having 
trouble  in  school  and  might  flunk  out. 
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I have  felt  that  I knew  just  what  was  wrong  and 
could  correct  it  myself. 

I feel  that  I know  the  nature  of  my  problem  and 
am  attempting  to  solve  it.  I decided  to  try  to 
solve  my  problems  alone  before  seeking  assistance 
in  the  counseling  service. 

I do  not  like  to  depend  on  someone  for  help. 

I had  rather  do  it  on  my  own. 

I know  the  cause  of  my  low  grades  and  have 
taken  steps  to  raise  them. 

One  student  preferred  to  seek  help  from  a faculty  member  because  he 
felt  that  academic  problems  were  more  appropriately  taken  to  the  faculty 
rather  than  brought  to  the  counseling  center.  His  attitude  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  a good  mutual  understanding  between  counselors  and 
faculty  members  as  to  how  each  can  best  help  the  student  who  comes 
seeking  assistance. 

Two  students  seemed  to  doubt  the  value  of  counseling  assistance  or 
else  did  not  fully  understand  the  type  help  available. 

I believe  they  would  be  of  no  value  to  me. 

I wasn't  too  sure  how  much  it  would  help  me. 

A student  who  had  indicated  by  his  answer  to  the  first  question 
that  he  had  considered  coming  to  the  counseling  center  replied  that  he 
had  been  too  busy  to  come  and  another  included  "time"  among  his  reasons 
for  not  coming. 

In  summary,  the  reasons  most  frequently  given  for  not  seeking 
counseling  assistance  emphasized  some  variation  of  the  student's  desire 
to  solve  his  problems  "on  his  own."  If  self-sufficiency  and  a reluctance 
to  ask  for  help  can  be  classified  as  masculine  characteristics,  then  the 
answers  found  on  the  questionnaires  reinforce  the  high  G-ZTS  M-Masculinity 
score  obtained  for  non-counseled  subjects. 
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Summary  and  Discussion 

The  data  presented  in  Chapter  IV  have  indicated  rather  clear 
differences  between  the  counseled  and  non- counseled  subjects  on  the 
following  variables:  (1)  scores  on  the  CCI  scales  of  Achievement, 

Affiliation,  Emotionality,  and  Exhibitionism;  (2)  a difference  in 
cumulative  grade-point  average  for  NCS  and  CS;  (3)  scores  on  the  G-ZTS 
scales  of  A- Ascendance,  S- Sociability,  E- Emotional  Stability,  O-Objec- 
tivity,  F- Friendliness,  M-Masculinity.  Results  of  the  questionnaire 
added  additional  information  about  the  subjects  who  did  not  seek 
counseling.  A number  of  questionnaire  answers  which  revealed  NCS' 
attitudes  toward  counseling  were  quoted. 

The  findings  presented  in  Chapter  IV  have  helped  to  describe  the 
student  who  does  not  seek  counseling  assistance  during  a period  of 
academic  difficulty.  In  general,  it  would  appear  that  the  student  who 
does  not  seek  counseling  tends  to  be  more  gregarious,  less  achievement 
oriented,  and  more  masculine  when  compared  with  his  counterpart  who 
requests  counseling  assistance.  The  non-counseled  student  also  seems  to 
have  a strong  desire  to  work  out  his  problems  "on  his  own"  if  possible, 
rather  than  to  depend  on  someone  wise  for  help. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  how  much  stress  the  non-counseled 
subjects  actually  felt  as  a result  of  warning  or  probation  status.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  more  gregarious  non-counseled  subjects  may 
have  had  outlets  for  tension  which  were  not  available  to  their  less 
sociable  counterparts  who  came  to  the  counseling  center  when  in  academic 
difficulty.  The  possibility  that  the  non-counseled  subjects  might  have 
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outlets  for  tension  in  the  form  of  greater  participation  in  social 
activities  is  supported  by  Meadows'  (1966)  findings.  His  data  indicated 
that  students  who  came  to  the  counseling  center  participated  in  fewer 
social  activities  while  in  college  when  compared  with  students  repre- 
senting the  larger  non-counseled  population. 

The  significantly  higher  grade-point  average  achieved  by  the 
counseled  group  in  the  present  study  parallels  Hackett's  (1955)  finding 
that  students  who  sought  counseling  were  probably  most  highly  motivated 
toward  academic  success.  The  difference  in  achievement  between  NCS  and 
CS  suggests  the  possibility  that  differences  in  values  as  well  as  in 
attitude  and  temperament  characteristics  may  differentiate  students  who 
do  and  who  do  not  seek  counseling  during  a period  of  difficulty.  The 
question  of  value  differences  might  be  a fruitful  field  for  further 
research. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Summary 

The  study  was  designed  to  answer  the  question  of  why  some  college 
students  on  academic  warning  or  probation  did  not  seek  counseling 
assistance  at  an  institution  where  the  counseling  center  has  a high  rate 
of  use  by  students  in  academic  difficulty.  To  obtain  this  answer, 
information  describing  students  who  did  not  seek  counseling  was 
collected  in  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  possessed 
attitude  and  temperament  characteristics  which  might  keep  them  from 
asking  for  help  at  a time  of  need. 

The  design  of  the  study  permitted  comparisons  between  30  students 
who  sought  counseling  (CS)  and  30  who  did  not  seek  counseling  (NCS)  when 
both  groups  were  experiencing  a comparable  period  of  academic  difficulty. 
Groups  were  matched  by  pairs  on  the  variables  of  age,  sex,  predicted 
grade-point  average,  and  number  of  quarters  enrolled  at  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology. 

NCS  and  CS  were  compared  on  the  following  variables:  (1)  Brown- 

Holtzman  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes  scores;  (2)  College 
Characteristics  Index  scores;  (3)  cumulative  grade-point  average;  and 
(A)  Guilford- Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey  scores.  After  completion  of 
testing  NCS  filled  out  a questionnaire. 
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The  _t  test  (.05  level  of  significance,  two-tailed  test)  for 
reliability  of  difference  between  means  were  used  to  determine  whether 
data  obtained  for  the  two  groups  discriminated  between  NCS  and  CS  on  any 
of  the  variables  measured.  Results  of  the  questionnaire  were  described 
and  representative  answers  quoted. 

The  null  hypothesis  of  no  difference  between  NCS  and  CS  was  rejected 
for  the  following  variables:  (1)  the  CCI  scales  of  Achievement, 

Affiliation,  Emotionality,  and  Exhibitionism;  (2)  cumulative  grade-point 
average;  and  (3)  G-ZTS  scales  of  A- Ascendance,  S-Sociability, 
O-Objectivity,  F- Friendliness,  and  M-Masculinity.  The  null  hypothesis, 
was  accepted  for  the  variable  of  SSHA  scores. 

Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  examined  in  the  study,  certain  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn: 

1.  Students  who  did  not  seek  counseling  perceive  less  press  or 
demand  for  academic  achievement  when  compared  with  students  who  sought 
counseling  assistance.  This  perception  appears  to  be  translated  into 
concrete  form  in  terms  of  the  non- counseled  students'  actual  lower  level 
of  achievement. 

2.  Students  who  did  not  seek  counseling  perceive  a college  environ- 
ment conducive  to  friendship  and  close  association  with  classmates. 

This  perception  would  seem  to  be  compatible  with  their  temperament 
traits  of  friendliness,  sociability,  and  ascendance. 

3.  When  compared  with  students  who  requested  counseling,  students 
who  did  not  seek  counseling  made  significantly  higher  scores  on  the 
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temperament  traits  of  A-Ascendance,  S-Sociability,  E-Emotional  Stability, 
O-Objectivity,  F-Friendliness,  and  M-Masculinity  as  measured  by  the 
Guilford-Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey. 

A.  Students  who  did  not  seek  counseling  demonstrated  a desire  for 
self-sufficiency  by  expressing  a strong  preference  for  attempting  to 
solve  their  own  problems  before  asking  others  for  help. 

Implications  for  Counseling  and  Research 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  resulting  from  this  study,  certain 
implications  for  counseling  and  for  additional  research  appear  to  be 
warranted.  Although  the  study  was  done  with  all  male  subjects  in  an 
engineering  school,  certain  generalizations  can  be  made  which  are  rele- 
vant within  the  larger  framework  of  counseling  theory  and  practice. 

Consistency  of  NCS  answers  on  the  questionnaire  expressing  a self- 
sufficient  attitude  suggests  that  a rather  large  number  of  students  at 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  must  have  similar  attitudes  toward 
seeking  counseling  assistance.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  counseling  center  can  report  that  annually  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the 
student  population  requests  counseling  assistance.  Apparently  the 
counseling  service  fits  the  setting  in  which  it  operates  and  has  served 
the  needs  of  many  students- -many  of  whom  may  have  sought  counseling  after 
deciding  they  could  not  solve  their  problems  "on  their  own." 

The  question  could  be  raised  as  to  whether  some  students  in 
academic  difficulty  who  reject  individual  counseling  would  respond  more 
positively  to  an  offer  of  assistance  through  group  counseling,  if  the 
opportunity  existed.  The  possibility  that  a student  might  make  use  of 
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one  form  of  counseling  but  not  the  other  suggests  a problem  for  further 
research. 

The  wisdom  of  assessing  the  attitudes  of  a student  population 
toward  seeking  assistance  when  establishing  a counseling  center  at  an 
institution  would  seem  apparent.  Further  research  could  profitably 
investigate  student  attitudes  toward  seeking  counseling  assistance  at 
various  types  of  institutions  and  among  various  student  populations. 

The  counseling  center  at  the  institution  where  the  study  was  con- 
ducted appears  to  be  attracting  the  student  who  can  profit  from 
counseling  assistance.  Conversely,  it  is  doubtful  that  counselors 
could  work  effectively  with  the  student  who  feels  strongly  that  he 
should  solve  his  own  problems  if  possible.  The  oft-repeated  contention 
that  counseling  should  be  voluntarily  sought  could  well  be  reempha- 
sized. 

Answers  on  the  questionnaire  indicated  that  some  students  who  do 
not  care  to  seek  help  at  the  counseling  center  will  go  to  a faculty 
member.  This  fact  underscores  the  importance  of  a good  mutual  under- 
standing between  counselors  and  faculty  as  to  how  each  can  help  the 
student  who  comes  seeking  assistance.  Quite  often  a student  will  come 
to  the  counseling  center  if  a faculty  advisor,  whom  he  respects, 
recommends  counseling. 

Questionnaire  answers  indicating  the  student's  uncertainty  as  to 
how  counseling  could  help  imply  that  although  nearly  all  students  may 
know  of  the  counseling  center,  many  may  not  know  what  counselors  do. 

This  emphasizes  the  responsibility  which  a counseling  service  must 
assume  for  letting  the  student  population  know  and  understand  how 
counseling  can  serve  student  needs. 
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Finally,  the  results  of  the  study  emphasize  the  importance  of 
continuous  research  on  the  local  level.  If  a counseling  service  is  to 
serve  the  needs  of  its  student  population,  as  much  as  possible  should  be 
known  about  the  characteristics  of  students  who  do  and  who  do  not  come 


for  assistance 
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APPENDIX  A 


A Description  of  the  College  Characteristics  Index  Scales 


(Note:  The  following  is  a brief  description  of  the  30  CCI  Scales  and 

sample  items  from  each  scale  which  are  marked  True  (not  noted) 
or  False,  depending  on  which  answer  typically  describes  the 
characteristic. ) 

ABASEMENT:  (Aba)  Rigidity  of  student  supervision  and  degree  of 

independence  encouraged.  Ex.:  The  school  administration  has  little 

tolerance  for  student  complaints  and  protests.  There  is  a lot  of 
apple- polishing  here. 

ACHIEVEMENT:  (Ach)  Measured  intensity  of  study,  preparation,  and  com- 
petition required  in  course  work.  Ex. : The  competition  for  grades  is 

intense.  Standards  set  by  the  professors  are  not  particularly  hard 
to  achieve  (False). 

ADAPTIVENESS:  (Ada)  Closeness  of  supervision.  Ex.:  Students'  mid-term 

and  final  grades  are  reported  to  parents.  Students  quickly  learn 
what  is  done  and  not  done  on  this  campus. 

AFFILIATION:  (Aff)  Opportunities  for  close,  friendly  reciprocal 

associations  with  others.  Ex.:  Students  spend  a lot  of  time  together 

at  the  snack  bars,  taverns,  and  in  one  another's  rooms.  The  profes- 
sors really  talk  with  the  students,  not  just  at  them. 

AGGRESSION:  (Agg)  Degree  of  hostility  and  aggression  manifest  in  the 

environment.  Ex.:  Students  pay  little  attention  to  rules  and  regula- 

tions. The  faculty  and  administration  are  often  joked  about  or 
criticized  in  student  conversations. 

CHANGE:  (Cha)  Variety  in  subject  matter,  composition  of  student  body, 

student  attitudes  and  activities.  Ex.:  The  students  here  represent  a 

great  variety  in  nationality,  religion  and  social  status.  Courses, 
examinations  and  readings  are  frequently  revised. 

CONJUNCTIVITY : (Cng)  Organization  of  school  and  course  activities. 

Ex. : In  most  classes,  the  preparation  of  materials  is  well  planned 

and  illustrated.  Activities  in  most  student  organizations  are 
carefully  and  clearly  planned. 
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COUNTERACTION:  (Ctr)  Extent  of  striving  and  competition  found  in  the 

environment.  Ex. : Professors  often  try  to  provoke  arguments  in 

class.  People  here  really  play  to  win,  not  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
game. 

DEFERENCE:  (Dfr)  Extent  of  submissive  behavior  found  or  encouraged  in 

the  environment.  Ex.:  Student  publications  never  lampoon  dignified 

people  or  institutions.  Faculty  members  and  administrators  see 
students  only  during  scheduled  office  hours  or  by  appointment. 

DOMINANCE:  (Dorn)  Opportunity  for  assertive  or  manipulative  control 

over  others.  Ex.  : Students  are  expected  to  report  any  violation  of 

rules  or  regulations.  Anyone  who  knows  the  right  people  in  the 
faculty  or  administration  can  get  a better  break  here. 

EGO  ACHIEVEMENT:  (E/A)  Opportunity  for  self-dramatizing,  idealistic 

social  action;  active  or  fantasied  achievement  oriented  in  terms  of 
personal  potency,  influence,  or  power.  Ex. ; Students  are  encouraged 
to  take  an  active  part  in  social  reforms  or  political  programs. 

There  are  many  student  pep  rallies,  parades,  dances,  carnivals,  or 
demonstrations. 

EMOTIONALITY:  (Emo)  A measure  of  the  emotional  atmosphere  of  the 

environment--intense,  active,  emotional  expression.  Ex.:  Most 

students  get  extremely  tense  during  exam  periods.  Very  few  things 
here  arouse  much  excitement  or  feeling  (False). 

ENERGY.  (Eny)  Degree  of  intense,  sustained  vigorous  effort  encouraged 
or  observed.  Ex.;  Discussions  get  quite  heated,  with  a lot  of  dis- 
play of  feeling.  Faculty  members  put  a lot  of  enthusiasm  and  energy 
into  their  teaching. 

EXHIBIilONISM:  (Exh)  Measure  of  self-display  and  attention- seeking 

behavior  found  in  the  environment.  Ex.:  There  is  a lot  of  interest 

here  in  student  theatrical  groups.  Public  debates  are  held 
frequently. 

FANTASIED  ACHIEVEMENT:  (F/A)  Opportunity  for  expression  of  dreams  of 

success  in  achieving  extraordinary  personal  recognition,  distinction, 
and  power.  Ex. : Many  famous  people  are  brought  to  the  campus  for 

lectures,  concerts,  student  discussions,  etc.  The  faculty  encourages 
students  to  think  about  exciting  and  unusual  careers. 

HARMAVOIDANCE : (Har)  Extent  to  which  the  environment  is  one  in  which 

students  avoid  the  possibility  of  harm  or  danger.  Ex. : There  is  an 

extensive  program  of  intramural  sports  and  informal  athletic 
activities.  Initiations  and  class  rivalries  sometimes  get  a little 
rough  (False). 
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HUMANISM:  (Hum)  Emphasis  and  expression  placed  on  the  humanities  and 

social  sciences.  Ex.:  The  library  is  exceptionally  well  equipped 

with  journals,  periodicals,  and  books  in  the  social  sciences.  The 
school  offers  many  opportunities  for  students  to  understand  and 
criticize  important  works  in  art,  music,  and  drama. 

IMPULSION:  (Imp)  Extent  of  impulsive,  spontaneous,  impetuous, 

unreflected  behavior.  Ex.:  Spontaneous  student  rallies  and  demon- 

strations occur  frequently.  New  fads  and  phrases  are  continually 
springing  up  among  the  students. 

NARCISSISM:  (Nar)  A preoccupation  with  self.  Ex.:  Students  take  a 

great  deal  of  pride  in  their  personal  appearance.  Proper  social 
forms  and  manners  are  important  here. 

NURTURANCE:  (Nur)  Extent  of  support  and  sharing  found  in  the  environ- 
ment. Ex.:  There  is  a great  deal  of  borrowing  and  sharing  among 

students.  This  school  has  a reputation  for  being  friendly. 

OBJECTIVITY:  (Obj)  Extent  of  open-mindedness  and  objectivity  found  or 

encouraged.  Ex.:  No  one  needs  to  be  afraid  of  expressing  extreme  or 

unpopular  views  in  this  school.  The  school  has  an  excellent 
reputation  for  academic  freedom. 

ORDER:  (Ord)  Organization  of  the  immediate  physical  environment,  with  a 

pre-occupation  with  neatness,  order,  arrangement,  and  meticulous 
detail.  Ex.:  Student  papers  and  reports  must  be  neat.  Classes  meet 

only  at  their  regularly  scheduled  time  and  place. 

PLAY:  (Ply)  Pursuit  of  amusement  and  entertainment.  Ex. : The  big 

college  events  draw  a lot  of  student  enthusiasm  and  support.  Everyone 
has  a lot  of  fun  at  this  school. 

PRAGMATISM:  (Pra)  Interest  in  practical,  concrete  achievement  for 

more-or-less  immediately  tangible  ends.  Ex.:  It  is  important 

socially  here  to  be  in  the  right  club  or  group. 

REFLECTIVENESS:  (Ref)  Opportunity  for  discussion,  evaluation,  and 

individual  creative  activity.  Ex.:  Books  dealing  with  psychological 

problems  and  personal  values  are  widely  read  and  discussed.  There  are 
many  facilities  and  opportunities  for  individual  creative  activity. 

SCIENTISM:  (Sci)  Emphasis  on  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  Ex. : 

Course  offerings  and  faculty  in  the  natural  sciences  are  excellent. 
Many  of  the  natural  science  professors  are  actively  engaged  in 
research. 

SENTIENCE:  (Sen)  Opportunity  for  expression  in  the  artistic  and 

aesthetic  parts  of  life  found  or  encouraged  in  the  environment.  Ex. : 
There  is  a lot  of  interest  here  in  poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  etc.  Concerts  and  art  exhibits  always  draw  big  crowds 
of  students. 
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SEX:  (Sex)  Opportunity  for  boy-girl  relations.  Ex.:  There  is  a lot  of 

informal  dating  during  the  week--at  the  library,  snack  bar,  movies, 
etc.  Nearly  everyone  has  a date  for  the  weekend. 

SUCCORANCE:  (Succ)  Extent  of  help  and  guidance  received  in  the 

environment.  Ex.:  Students  commonly  share  their  problems.  The 

professors  go  out  of  their  way  to  help  you. 

UNDERSTANDING:  (Und)  Emphasis  on  scholarship,  basic  research,  breadth 

of  understanding,  perspective,  and  critical  judgment.  Ex. : There  is 

a lot  of  emphasis  on  preparing  for  graduate  work.  Careful  reasoning 
and  clear  logic  are  valued  most  highly  in  grading  student  papers, 
reports,  or  discussions. 


APPENDIX  B 


Questionnaire  Completed  by  Non- Counseled  Subjects 


Since  you  have  been  on  academic  warning  (or  probation)  have  you  at  any 
time  thought  of  coming  to  the  Guidance  Department  to  ask  for  possible 
assistance?  

Have  you  sought  help  from  anyone  at  Georgia  Tech  since  you  have  been  in 

academic  difficulty? . If  so,  was  it  from  faculty? ; 

friends? ; others? 

In  your  opinion  when,  or  with  what  type  problem,  should  a student  seek 
counseling  assistance? 


It  would  be  helpful  to  us  if  you  would  tell  us  why  you  have  not  used  the 
counseling  services. 


l 
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APPENDIX  C 


Letters  Requesting  Students  to  Take  Tests 


A study  is  being  conducted  at  the  Department  of  Guidance  and  Testing 
to  identify  certain  factors  which  are  important  in  academic  success. 

Using  appropriate  statistical  procedures,  a number  of  students  have  been 
selected  from  the  school  rolls  to  participate  in  this  study.  You  are 
one  of  those  students  who  have  been  selected  and,  although  we  know  you 
are  busy  with  your  studies,  we  would  like  to  ask  your  cooperation  in 
this  project. 

Let  me  explain  what  will  be  involved.  You  should  come  to  the 
testing  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Dean  of  Students  Building  at  any 
time  convenient  to  you.  There  you  will  be  asked  to  take  three  tests. 

One  is  a test  of  study  habits  and  the  other  two  relate  to  the  student  in 
the  college  situation.  Total  time  involved  will  be  approximately  one  and 
one-half  hours.  Your  test  data  will  be  used  only  for  statistical  analysis 
in  this  study.  You  may  be  interested  in  seeing  your  test  results.  If 
so,  this  can  be  arranged  by  the  young  lady  in  the  testing  room. 

In  order  for  the  study  to  have  validity  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  secure  the  cooperation  of  those  students  who  have  been  selected 
by  statistical  methods.  Therefore,  I hope  you  can  find  time  to  stop  by 
the  Guidance  and  Testing  Department  within  the  next  few  days  and  complete 
the  tests.  Your  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreciated  for  your  part  in 
the  study  is  necessary  in  our  attempt  to  obtain  information  which  may  be 
useful  in  helping  students  maintain  a level  of  performance  which  will 
assure  the  attainment  of  their  educational  goals. 

When  you  reach  the  second  floor  of  the  Dean  of  Students  Building,  go 
directly  down  the  long  hall  on  the  right  to  the  large  testing  room.  It 
is  open  each  day  from  8:00  to  4:30  and  on  Saturday  from  9:00  to  12:00. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Basil  Hoover 

Department  of  Guidance  & Testing 
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GEORGIA  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


Atlanta,  Georgia  30332 


A few  days  ago  I sent  a letter  asking  you  to  take  part  in  a study 
which  is  being  conducted  at  the  Department  of  Guidance  and  Testing.  In 
the  meantime,  of  course,  you  have  been  busy  with  your  studies  and  either 
have  not  found  time  to  come  to  the  testing  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Dean  of  Students  Building,  or  have  perhaps  forgotten  the  matter. 

In  reminding  you  of  this  study  in  which  you  have  been  asked  to 
participate,  let  me  emphasize  the  importance  of  your  part  in  it. 

Students  who  were  asked  to  have  a part  were  chosen  from  the  school 
rolls  by  statistical  procedures.  In  order  for  the  study  to  have 
validity  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  secure  the  cooperation  of 
all  students  who  were  selected  by  statistical  methods.  Therefore,  I 
hope  you  can  find  time  to  come  by  the  Guidance  and  Testing  Department 
within  the  next  few  days  and  complete  the  tests. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  test  results  will  be  available  to  you, 
otherwise,  data  from  your  tests  will  be  used  only  in  statistical 
analysis.  Nearly  all  students  who  have  participated  in  the  study  have 
been  interested  in  seeing  the  results  of  their  tests. 


Yours  very  truly. 


Basil  Hoover 

Department  of  Guidance  & Testing 
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GEORGIA  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


Atlanta,  Georgia  30332 


Regarding  the  Guidance  Department  study  which  I wrote  to  you 
about  earlier...  Most  of  the  students  contacted  have  responded  by 
coming  in  to  take  tests.  However,  we  still  need  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  a few  students  who  have  not  come  in. 

I realize  this  is  a busy  and  hectic  time  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  you  can  find  time  in  your  schedule 
for  testing,  we  will  certainly  appreciate  it. 

Sincerely, 

Basil  Hoover 

Department  of  Guidance  & Testing 
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